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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR, 
More about it. 

The ball is still in motion, nor will it stop, until 
England is turned upside down, and downside up. 
The causes which we discoursed about months ago 
are acting with increasing power, and the conse- 
quences which we then foreshadowed, are fast fol- 
lowing in the train, Hope has at last glimmered 
from the other side of the globe, upon the vision of 
England’s down-trodden masses, and under the 
quickening influence they begin to stir, and show 
signs of a higher consciousness than they had seemd 
to possess. The wages of the laborer are rising, 
rising, rising, in England’s market, and the effect 
will put all her great political ecconomists to 
their wit’s end, and nonplus all the far-reaching 
wisdom of her statesmen. 

The emigration mania continues, and will con- 
tinue, and then there is a co-operating cause, of 
scarcely less power, upon which we have but lightly 
touched, viz, the reduction of surplus capital to a 
drug, and the necessity of employing it, if em- 
ployed at all, in a way to turn human labor to 
account. The demand for capital created by the 
opening field of enterprise everywhere presented 
in our rising country, is unknown in England, and 
they have little chance of employing it at all, except 
to task the sinews of the laboring masses, in the 
hope of a profitable return. 

In every department of human industry, in ag- 
riculture, manufactures and commerce, capital is 
thus being pressed into service under all the 
disadvantages of free trade : not a farm in the king- 
dom is to be rented, but the owner is beset with 
scores of applicants, all anxious to invest capital 
in the expectation of increasing it from the avails 
of human labor. 

And so it’ is in commerce, but it is in manu- 
factures, that capitalists have most freely embarked, 
and they have heretofore taken a/l the profits of 
the laborer, and left him but a bare subsistence. 

From causes which it would take us too far from 
our design to investigate, a very unusual amount 
of capital has been turned in this direction of late 

We were perfectly amazed, in traversing the 
Counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire and some oth- 


ers, to witness othe suiatie of new : Aeaieiian which 
were everywhere going up, and at every stage in 
the process of erection, from the laying of the 
foundation stone to the finishing touch of the 
trowel and the brush. In passing from Liverpool 
to Leeds, by the way of Manchester, scores of 
them are to be seen on the right hand and on the 
left. Multitudes of them are already in operation, 
and the increased demand thus occasioned for labor, 
acting in conjunction with the diminished supply 
occasioned by emigration, is producing a great rise 
in the labor market, and throwing into derange- 
ment all the calculations of these shrewd finan- 
ciers. 

The consequence is as certain as the operation 
of those laws which mete out the destinies of na- 
tions. First comes a rise of the manufactured 
fabric, and when that reaches a given point, the 
loss of a market for it follows in the train, for it is 
only by underselling, that they have hitherto been 
able to compete successfully with the rest of the 
world, and then follows ruin, anarchy and revolu- 
tion. 

It is utterly impossible that the forced and un- 
natural state of things in England, should con- 
tinue long to exist under the operation of causes 
which are thus working out their great -results, 
and setting all human ealculation at naught, The||: 
foundations which uphold the aristocracy, as well 
as the wealthy manufacturers, will thus be swept | 
away, in the onward progress of events, and one of | 
the most hateful systems of oppression the world | 
ever saw, be over-thrown, 





And then there are other considerations to be. 
taken into account in order toa proper unier-| 
standing of this matter. Not only is the Australian | 
movement contributing to this result by lessening! 
the supply of labor, but, it is setting in operation 
a train of causes upon the other side of the globe, 
which send back a reacting influence equally hos- 
tile to the great monied interests of the kingdom, 
and equally subversive of the existing order of 
things. From that quarter of the globe comes the 
immense quantity of fine wool, which supplies the 
manufactories of England. The gold mania is en-| 
ticing away all the shepherds, and not a man ean! 
be found to tend their immense flocks, short of'| 
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4] wages which it is ruinous to pay. And then there _to its improvement. To this end he constructed 
|| are the myriads of hungry mouths to be satisfied, railways, a main trunk with branches, from the 
and that will create, and is creating, ademand for | deposit in the forsaken bed, or from the high level 
provisions, which will make their sheep more profit- overlooking it, back over the moor. The wagons 








able for mutton than for wool. 

And thus all the woollen manufactories in the 
kingdom, seem devoted to a two fold destruction 
from the twin causes which are set in operation, 
one at each end of the emigrating movement. 

And there is still another consideration. Any 
nation which cuts itself loose from the agricultu- 
ral interest as a main dependance, is shorn of its 
sheet anchor, and is cast upon a troubled sea, with 
out compass, and almost without the twinkling of 
a star, while the roar of the breakers strikes dis- 
mally on the ear. By throwing itself upon the 
manufacturing interest, the people are collected in 
large masses, in the towns, where they corrupt 
each other, and at the same time that they render 
themselves unfit for self government, readily be- 
come the dupes and the victims of every dema- 
gogue. 

And then only think of the dependant condition 





eye upon England as she is at this moment, the 
| most dependant nation on the earth, dependant 
| upon Australia for her supplies of wool, upon our 
i own country fer her supplies of cotton, upon our 
} own and other countries for a large portion of her 
|| breadstuffs, upon Belgium and Holland for her 
H main supplies of flax, and upon most of the coun- 
| tries of the earth, and especially our own, for the 
What wonder then, 
trembles in every nerve, at the slightest 
And 
| considerable nation, how would her resources be 
| cut off, her energies crippled, and her hopes an- 
| nihilated. Whoso stupid as not to see, that, under 
such circumstances, war would be ruinous to Eng- 
land,—and not to perceive too, that that awful 
calamity hovers in portentous gloom upon her pros- 


pects? 
igi il a 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Improvement of a Peat Moor. 
More luxuriant crops than we witnessed upon a 
peat moor in Yorkshire, embracing four thousand 
acres. called ‘* Hatfield Chase,’ we never saw. It 





market of her manufactures. 
| that she 
in case of war with 


| prospect of war? any 





Hatfield Gossip, a few years ago, conceived a plan 
for reclaiming it. It had been pretty well drained, 
but the loose peat, which extended to a considera- 
ble depth, resisted decomposition, and nothing val- 
uable would grow on it. 


by, had changed its bed about two hundred years 
ago, and Mr. Gossip bethought him that the allu- 
vial tidal deposit in the deserted bed, might be 
spread over the moor, and thus be made available 








} 
| 
| of such a country, and as an example, turn your | 


had lain a useless bog for ages upen ages, until Mr. | 


The tidal river Thorn which formerly flowed fast | 


| were loaded in the bed below, and drawn up by a 

| stationary engine, when they were borne by a loco- 
motive engine along the main track, and all the 
branches, their contents tilted out, and spread 
evenly over the ground to the depth of about six 
inches. When the moor was overspread to a dis- 
tance of from twenty to thirty feet on each side of 
the main line and the branches, the rails were ta- 
ken up in separate pieces, by a machine which 
passed over them, and deposited in new lines, with 
almost incredible dispatch And thus the moor 
was covered at the rate of eight or ten acres a day 
with a soil already prepared for the seed. 


The earthy covering thus spread over the moor, 
caused the underlying vegetable matter to decom- 
pose, and the roots of crops penetrating into it, al- 

| ways find moisture with nutriment in solution.— 
‘Clover and other grasses grow upon it in great lux- 
uriance, and they are never affected in the slight- 
est degree by drouth. Turnips, beans, oats, &c., 
grow in great perfection. Lately a barren waste, 
it is now one of the first grazing farms in England. 

The cost averaged about sixteen pounds sterling 
(about eighty dollars) per acre. It rents readily 
for two pounds, (ten dollars) per acre. 

Another moor, about equal in extent, located at 
a considerable distance from the hed of deposit, is 








about to be improved in the same way, at an ex- 


vense of thirty-five pounds sterling, or about one |; 
« a o | 


hundred and seventy dollars per acre. 
It will be recollected, that we have given instan- 


ces, in our letters from England, of peat moors | 


having been improved by cutting off the spongy 
mass to the depth of six, eight, and ten feet, and 
floating it off down an adjacent stream, a process 
which involves immense labor and expense, and the 
results are no better than were realized from the 
above. 

| We give these remarkable instances, not so much 
for any practical purposes, as to show to what ex- 
‘tent the spirit of improvement is carried in Eng- 
land, waked up, and spurred on by the necessities 


of the country, and accomplished by capital which 


is always waiting for investment. 

And yet, we apprehend there may be instances 
in which even such astonishing instances may be 
turned to profitable account among us. Most of 
our marshes admit of improvement by means of a 
far less expensive process. But take an instance 
‘like the following. Dr. Willson, of Jackson, said 
to us the other day, that he had a very small 
marsh, (an acre or two as we understood him,) 
| which he had drained, and tried every way to im- 
prove, but in vain. It was so loose and spongy, 
consisting of vegetable matter to the depth of sev- 
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eral feet, which resisted decomposition, that noth- | But that year ae had given it a dressing of aad 
ing could be made to grow on it, and it was so loca- | ashes, Since that, however, he has given it no 
ted, being adjacent to the village, that its improve- | manure, save what it gets from irrigation, and it 
ment was a great desideratum. Now, in such a vis constantly rising in productiveness. 

case as that, we see not why it would not pay to| Mr. P. introduced the system from Devonshire, 


cover it with earth, if it could thus be abated as a | where he said it had been long and successfully in | 


nuisance, and converted into productive soil. We | operation. And we obtained considerable informa- 
apprehend, that almost any kind of earth would | tion on the subject, from a Devonshire farmer we 
answer the purpose, and from the upland adjoin- | met at Brussels. He said most of their extensive 
ing, it could readily be scraped on, to the depth of , valley lands in that county were thus irrigated, 





a few inches. 

They are great on names in England, And what 
do you think they have gone about to call the 
above process of covering a moor? To relieve your 
suspense, and excite your curiosity still further, 
we will tell you, that they call it ‘‘ Dry Warping.” 
But why—do you ask? Simply because they call 
overflowing land with water for the purpose of en- 
riching it with the sediment, ‘ Warping.” And 
are you equally curious to know why they call this 
latter process ‘‘ Warping?” Were you have cor- 
nered us, and we can only repeat, that they are 
great on names in England. 


SE ————— 





NOTES. PROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Irrigation—Water Meadows. 


We have spoken of the system of irrigation pur- 
sued in some parts of Europe, by which meadows 
are periodically flooded, and thus kept in a state of 
constantly increasing productiveness, without the 
aid of any other manure. 

Particularly have we spoken of the successful 
experiment of ‘‘ Squire Pusey,” whose estate in 
Berkshire we visited, and who is distinguished alike 
as a member of Parliament, an agricultural wri- 
ter, a proprietor of an estate embracing thousands 
of acres, in the very heart of England, and as a 
practical cultivator of the soil,—and we may add, 
than whom a more perfect specimen of the “old | 
English gentleman,” cannot be found in all Eng- | 
land, Although it takes us a little from our sub- 
ject, we will add further, that if our friend, Lewis 


F. Allen, of Black Rock, had a little more of the | 
suavilter in modo, in his composition, he would | 
make a good yoke fellow to “ the Squire,” for he is | 
just about his equal in corporal dimensions, in | 


open-heartedness, and in enthusiasm, and not much 
below him in intellectual stature. In fact, our 
ramble over the farm of Mr. P. had many striking 
points of resemblance to the jaunt we had with Mr. 
A. to Grand Island, 

But to the subject. We neglected to say, that 
the water meadows of ‘‘ Esq, Pusey,” (meadows ir- 
rigated by flooding,) consisted of peaty moor, which 
had been previously of little value. He assured 
us, that the second year of flooding, a field of twen- 
ty acres furnished feed for four hundred sheep five 
whieh wont ha teen! ¥. can $ 


mon tive » the ere. 


and with no other means kept in a state of great 
productiveness, ten thousand acres in a tract, being 
| often submerged at one time. 

We found the same system in operation somewhat 
extensively in Lombardy, in Bohemia, and some 
other vountries of Europe, and everywhere with 
the same beneficial results. 

The water is conducted in small, diverging chan- 
nels over the surface, until the whole is submerged. 
But it is suffered to remain on only a few days— 
long enough for the sediment to settle. 

Turbid waters, such as come rushing down the 
vallies after heavy rains, are the best, as they leave 
most sediment, but water from the clear-running 
brook, which apparently contains no sediment, is 
found to be sufficiently efficacious to keep meadows 
improving without the aid of other manure. 

Peaty lands, or any other in which stagnant wa- 
ter stands, must be thoroughly drained, to realize 
much benefit from the process. In order to its full 
effect, it is necessary that the water should perco- 
late through, the ground and pass off, leaving be- 
hind the salts, ammonia, &c., which it holds in so- 
lution, and opening the pores of the earth to the 
free ingress of atmospheric air. 

Why might not a large portion of our marshes 
be converted into water meadows? Most of them 
are susceptible of draining, and we should think, 
equally susceptible of being flooded. 

The first year Mr. P. considered the experimont 
‘a failure. But after putting on the peat ashes, the 
| second year, as we said, the effect was wonderful. 
|The acidity of the moor, similar to that of our 
| marshes, doubtless needed to be corrected by the 





| application of some alkali, before any beneficial 
|effect could be realized. The application of lime 
would answer the same end. The burning of the 
|peaty surface of our marshes upon them, would 
also be sufficient. 

There seems to be held in solution in water a 
goodly quantity of silica, (sand) and potash, the 
chemical union of which forms stlicate of potash, 
which gives the stiffening and the glazing to the 
grasses, and this appears to be one of the substan- 
ces which is left behind by the percolating fluid for 
their nourishment. There seems to be too much of | 


it in stagnant water, and too little of other kinds of | 
nutriment, for who does not know, that the wetter 
the soil in which grass grows, the more stiff and | 





wiry it becomes ? 
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| who are comparatively few in number. 
| come 
| from fifty to five hundred acres. 


|| owning from the fraction of an acre to fifty, but 


|, acre, devoted to the cultivation of different kinds of 
|| crops, lying side by side, and intermingled wih 


hill sides which rise from them, being all chequer- 
_ ed over with them; each tiny patch in the infinitely 


| diversified area, belonging to a different propietor, 


|| not only upon the Seine, but in most parts of 


| or more, with perhaps a little aid from hiring out 
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NOTES FROM ‘PRANCE. 
BY THE EDITOR... 
Agriculture of France. 


There are three classes of landed proprietors in 
France. The first is the class of large proprietors, 
Next 
the moderate proprietors, owning, say 
But the great 
mass are what may be called small proprietors, 


generally from one to five or ten. It is estimated 
that half the land in the kingdom is purcelled out 
into these small estates. 

And these little estates, like those in Ireland, 
have been becoming smaller, from the operation of 
causes, which, in this country, would have no such 
scope. In our favored country, the father can 
generally make shift to leave, as the fruit of a life 
of industry, as much for each of his family of chil- 
dren as he himself possessed, when he came upon 
the stage, and generally the old homestead falls to 
the lot of a single one. But the father of a family 
has no such facilities for accumulating property in 
France. He aims to make what addition he can to 
his paternal estate, but it is but little that he can 
do in that direction, and when he dies, his little 
domain is divided among half a dozen children, 
more or less. 

We have spoken of the little patches of land, 
some of them embracing but the fraction of an 


each other, the bottom lands on the Seine, and the 


divided from his neighbor's only by a furrow. And 


France, a similar spectacle is presented to view, 
and not only in France but in Germany, and many 
other countries of Europe. 

In many parts of France, what is called the Me- 
tayage system prevails, that is, farming land upon 
shares, a system which is said to have been se, 
ed from the Romans, the produce being equally 
divided between landlord and tenant. Many of 
these minute proprietors leave their little domains 
to the care of the female members of the family, 
while they themselves thus cultivate portions of a 
neighboring estate, and sometimes they rent their 
premises to another small proprietor. But more 
| generally they manage to get along upon their own 
| little homestead, if it embraces two or three acres 


occasionally. 

Their implements are of the ancient order. Such 
a thing as a cultivator, drill or other improved 
implement, wedid not see. They have an awkward 
wheel-plow, which only stirs the surface. Their 
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bervuiting is tine with he prreny and their 
threshing with the flail. Of course there are im- 
provements upon some of the large estates, but Iam 
now speaking of the mass of French farmers. 
They are industrious, sprightly and full of talk 
and merriment. presenting in this respect, a strik- 
ing contrast to the stupid, homeless and penniless 
farm laborer of England, Often you will see the 
aged grand parents with the small children, be- 
neath the shade of a tree, Or diverting themselves 
on the bank of a stream, while the rest of the 
family are pursuing their daily toil hard by, or it 
may be the old lady, together with her knitting 
work, has in her hand one end of a rope, to the 
other end of which is fastened a cow, which is 
tethered arouud her for feeding through the live- 
long day, and whose milk constitutes no inconsider- 
able dependance for the support of the family. 

We have spoken of the contrast between the 
French peasant and the English farm laborer, and 
this contrast does not extend merely to their gene- 
ral character and deportment. Among the latter 
there is no aspiration to be anything more than 
what they are, and no dissatisfaction with those 
above them. On the contrary, they fall stupidly 
and contentedly into their places, and move me- 
chanically round and round in the sphere for which 
they suppose they were made, But far otherwise 
is it with a considerable portion of the laboring 
classes in France, and not only in France, but in 
many other countries on the Continent. Not a few 
of them, dissatisfied with their condition, entertain 
feclings of resentment towards the higher orders, 
and aspire to a higher state of existence, although 
they only see as through a glass darkly, and have 
no just conceptions of what is necessary to the im- 
provement of their condition, and hence the fear- 
ful prevalence of Socialism among the laboring 
classes of France and Germany. 


PICKINGS BY THE WAY.—NO 10. 
BY THE EDITOR: 


Experiment with Lime.—B F. Foster, Esq., of 
Southfield, said to us recently, that his boy manu- 
red two rows of potatoes with water lime, having 
taken it by mistake, instead of plaster, which was 
in another cask, and the result was, that the pota- 
toes were much larger than those not thus manu- 
red, while there were no small ones, unfit for cook- 
ing. The vines were not perceptibly larger than 
the others. Of course the result of such an appli- 
cation would vary on different soils, according as 
they were more or less destitute of the element 
thus furnished, And here is the rock on which too 
many who embark in improvements, make ship- 
wreck. An individual, for instance, makes an ap- 
plication, say of bones or phosphate of lime, and 
thus increases the productive power of his land to 
a wonderful degree. His neighbor tries the same 
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; mammoth harvester, he is able to settle the ques- 
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“pplication, and failing of any good result, con- 
demns it as worthless, and perhaps becomes preju- 
diced against all improvement, not considering, 
that the reason of his failure, was, that his neigh- 
bor’s land had been exhausted of the elements thus 
supplied, while his own land had a plenty of them, 
but was probably deficient in some others. In the 
absence of any clue to the condition of a soil from 
analysis, the safest way is to make an experiment 
at first on a small scale, so that, if a failure is the 
consequence, the loss may be but trifling. In refe- 
rence to the application of lime, however, our far- 
mers can scarcely go amiss. There is very little 
land in Michigan which would not be benefitted by 
it. ; 
Mediterranean Wheat.—A. Y. Moore, Esq., of 
Schoolcraft, gives the preference to the Mediterra- 
nean wheat over all other varieties. With his 


tion of precedence between the rival varieties with 
much facility and exactness. He says the Medi- 
terranean is three bushels to the acre heavier than 
the Hutchinson. And we think he said the Hutch- 
inson yielded more than the white blue stem, and 
the latter more than the rock wheat. The flour of 
the Mediterranean he sold at only one shilling less 
per barrel, than that from the other varieties. 


Potatoes—Preventive of Rot.—We have occa- 
sionally published short communications in relation 
to the potato rot, consisting mostly of expedients 
which would cost nothing, and therefore not likely 
to do harm, if they failed of the object. We have 
seen no particular philosophy in any of them. The 
following method of G. Hurd, Esq., of Greenfield, 
he tells us, has invariably been successful, and he 
says the reason of it is, that the potato is a ‘ crit- 
tur” that loves darkness, being born in darkness 
and growing in darkness until it reaches maturity. 
As fast as his potatoes are dug, and without lying 
to dry at all, he gathers them into a wagon, spreads 
blankets or something else over them to keep them 
from the light, deposits them in a dark cellar, and 
covers them with sod, where they keep safe and 
sound, and no disease comes near them. He says 
he can make as many rotten potatoes as he chooses, 
by letting the seed lie a day or two in the sun, and 
keeping them exposed to the light. 


Fish Cultivation.—Nine or ten miles below De- 
troit, on the Detroit river, lives Clark, the great 
fishmonger. He says white fish are growing scarce 
every year, and that something must be done to | 
save them from extirpation. What he proposes is, | 
that some of our inland lakes, as Orchard Lake | 
and perhaps some others, be devoted to their pro- | 
pagation. He says if the people who own those | 
lakes, will grant the privilege, and look to the mat- | 
ter, he will secure and transport spawn enough to 
make them all alive with fish in a very short time. 

These fish come into the Detroit river to deposit 








their spawn, but he says it is nearly all destroyed. 
Ne remarked, that a single sturgeon would suck up 
the spawn of a hundred white fish, and various 
other kinds of fish also prey upon it. To preserve 
it from the depredations of fish in those small lakes, 
he proposes to deposit the spawn in shallow, but 
extended vats, covered with a net work of wire, so 
as to secure them against the entrance of fish from 
without, and at the same time to afford free egress 
to the tiny beings within, as fast as they are hatch- 
ed, 

He says white fish do not spawn till they are five 
or six years old, that they live to the age of fifty, 
and that those we generally catch are probably 
twenty-five or thirty. Some other kinds of fish, as 
the trout, pike, and muskelunge, do not attain to 
their growth till they are thirty years old. He 
remarked, that the fish trade from the Michigan 
waters, amounted to $300,000 annually. 

Dr. Freeman’s Terriers.—We should have noti- 
ced a remark or two of Mr. Moore in relation to 
Dr. Freeman’s terriers, He says they cause a 
mighty scampering among the rats wherever they 
go, and that no rat will long remain on a farm 
where they are kept He mentioned an incident 
or two, in illustration. One day Dr. Freeman came 
along to his place with a terrier, and he instantly 
took his position by the side of a crib, and there 
he lay crouched, not a rat having been seen about 
the premises. By and by, a rat came out to pass 
on to another covert, when he instantly seized and 
killed it, and again took the same position. By 
and by another came out, which he also seized and 
destroyed, and resumed his position, and thus he 
went on until he had destroyed eight in succession, 
when he left the spot, the last one having been de- 
stroyed. 

In another instance, the terrier started up a rat 
in the yard, when it took refuge in a log with a 
hole through it. The dog seemed crazy after it, 
remaining at the end the rat entered, until some 
one brought a pole to run through the log, when 
the terrier sprang instantly to the other end, and 
darted upon its victim as it came out. 

oe 
Question Put, 
Foa the Michigan Farmer. 

We commenced improving this town in the 
spring of "36, the south half of it being oak 
timber and openings, and the north half was 





| heavy timber diversified, and here I am located. 


The soil is about as diverse#as the timber.— 
We have met with a failure here, in the timber- 
ed portion, of raising peas and barley. Will 
some generous ene give us the most suitable time 
and soil for the above * We highly value these 
crops for early feeding, if we can raise them. 
Yours, Respectfully, H.W. Wuuppre. 
Ingham, Dec. 10, 1852. 


Messrs, Whipple and Winchell, who have for 
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| @ long time, been our only subscribers at the Ing- ‘has been formed outside the gold leaf. Again, a 
| ham office, accompanied the above with the names | piece of the bark of one kind of tree has been en- 
of seventeen new subscribers, making with their | grafted upon atree of another kind, and after a 
| own, nineteen in all. Mr. Whipple adds, “these | lapse of time, it was found that the new woo] form- 
iron fisted, whole hearted, persevering pioneers, | ed under it, was that of the tree from which the 
have been engaged in a war of extermination’ bark was taken, and that it grew upon the bark, 





| against the Bashan oaks of our forest, and they 
now propose taking stock in the Farmers’ Bank, of 
which you are President,” 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY—No.2. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

| The Stem. 
| From the root let us ascend to the stem. And 
| here we find the cuticle, or outer covering, the 
bark, and the wood. 

The cuticle is a thin membraneous coat which 
covers, not only the body of a tree or plant, but 
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its blossoms. It bears a striking resemblance to 
the scarf skin of the human body, and serves the 
same purpose of protection. It is full of pores, 
which absorb moisture from without, and evapo- 
rate it from within. It often dries, drops off, and 
is re-formed. Witness it often dangling from the 
bark of the birch and some other trees. Upon old 
trees, however, it ceases to re-form, it being no 
longer needed for protection, the accumulated dead 
layers of bark answering that purpose. 

In warm countries, plants are often covered with 
a woolly cuticle, that absorbs a portion of air, 
which is thus kept cooler than the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and serves as a protection against the 
heat of the sun. We witnessed many plants thus 
elethed in our expedition up the Nile to Nubia. In 
very cold countries, the same woolly covering acts 
as a protection against the cold. The cuticle of 
many plants, is set with fine hairs, or bristles, as 
the nettle. The bristles are tubular, and at their 
base is a small deposit of virulent poison. 

Next comes the bark, which lies directly under 
the cuticle. A class of trees growing in warm cli- 
| mates, have no bark. These are called endogenous, 
| from the fact, that their growth takes place in the 
interior of the wood. Trees, on the other hand, 
which are provided with bark, are called eroge- 
nous, because their growth accrues, layer after 
layer, upon the outside of the wood, and directly 
under the bark, The bark grows in layers, each 
year producing one, but the growth of the tree dis- 
tends the bark, cracks it, and the outer layers of- | 








every part of it, except the pisti/s and anthers of | 


|internal growth, the compression and hardness di- 


ten drop off. The grewth of the bark is internal, | 


| and not upon the underlying wood. 


The peculiar qualities of trees, as the bitter prin- 
| ciple, the astringent, the aromatic, the resinous, 
&e., have their seat principally in the interior layers 
| of the bark. 
; If the bark be abraded, so as to lay bare the 
| wood, and the abrasion be not too large, it will send 
out lips, which will soon meet and unite, leaving 
| only a sear, 
| And now we come to the wood. We have no 
| endogenous trees, or those which have no bark, and 
whose growth is internal, in our Northern climate, 
but we saw a plenty of them in the warm countries 
we traversed in our late tour. Take, for instance, 
the date palm, which abounds in Egypt and many 
other countries we visited. Its growth is on this 
wise. The first year it pushes itself up a little above 
the surface of the ground, and there it stands, year 
after year, growing larger, but no higher, the new 
growth of wood in the interior, distending and en- 
larging its cireumference to its utmost possible capa- 
city. When there isno more room for the forma- 
tion of new wood, by compressing and enlarging, 
the stem thus formed sends up a shoot from its cen- 
tre a short distance, say to half its own size, and 
there it also stands for years, growing larger con- 
tinually but no higher, until, by the formation of 
new wood in its interior, it is distended to the size 
of the stem below. And thus it goes on, completing 
| story after story, each occupying a series of years, 
| until it attains often to the height of forty or fifty 
'feet, without a limb, surmounted with a tuft of 
branches, which turn gracefully over from the cen- 
| tre outward in every direction, presenting all the 
comeliness and beauty of a bunch of peacock’s feath- 
ers, and from the midst of these are protruded the 
_ large clusters of fruit, which are attached to the top 
of the stem, The trunk is carried up of one uniform 
‘size from the root to the top. 
The outer layers of wood become exceedingly 
compressed and hard, from the pressure arising from 





minishing as the centre is approached. 
Although there is no bark, the exterior of the 








as that of the wood is external; that is, the new stem presents a much more jagged appearance, than 
layer of bark is formed inside, next to the wood, | the roughest bark of our aged exogenous trees. This 
while the new layer of wood is formed outside, next | arises from the fact, that small branehes grow out 
to the bark. In this new, interior layer of the from the top and fall off at every stage of the ascent, 
bark, the vitality of the tree is supposed to have , leaving a rough protuberance at their point of junc- 
its seat. By introducing a piece of gold leaf un- | tion with the stem. 

der the bark of a tree, and binding it up, it has As we remarked, all trees and shrubs among us, 
been forn? ofter a few years that the new wood ' are erogenous, forming a new layer of wood annu- 
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ally beneath the bark, upon the outside. The first 
layer encloses the pith, and is itself enclosed the next 
year by a new layer, compressing it, so that the 
nourishment it receives, is foreed upwards, thus 
causing a growth in height. Thus each succeeding 
layer is enclosed and compressed in its turn, by the 
one which follows, and the nutriment it receives, be- 
ing prevented by the pressure of the exterior layer 
from devoting itself to the enlargement of the stem, 
is,in common with the nutriment of the interior 
layers, expended in upward growth. It is for this 
reason, that the tree tapers as it ascends, instead of 
growing of the same size from the root to its top, as 
do the endogenous trees. The pith, by compres- 
sion, becomes smaller and smaller, until it nearly 
disappears, 

The age of exogenous trees may be told by count- 
ing the layers. They are sometimes broader on one 
side than on the opposite, either from the quicken- 
ng effect of the sun, or from a greater supply of 
nutriment upon that particular side. 

We should have said, that our grasses, and bul- 
bous roots, as tulips, onions, &¢., are endogenous. 

Above, we have treated of the stem—it includes 
both the trunk and the bianches. Next come the 
leaves. 





(The author of the following is one of our 
shrewdest observers in agricultural matters. It has 
been delayed a little by mislaying, but it is not the 
less interesting for that. 

For the Michigan Farmer 
N. Y. and Michigan State Fairs.—Critique 

Epirorn or THE MicuicaAn Farmer :—Dear 
Sir,—Having availed myself of a commission as 
delegate from the Michigan Agricultural Society 
to the eleventh exhibition of the State Society of 
New York, I feelin a manner bound to inflict upon 
you some account of it, by way of comparison with 
that of our own State. 

I had never attended a previous fair in the Em- 
pire State, and therfore cannot draw conclusions 
between the exhibition of this year and those pre- 
ceding, but am led to suppose it was at least not 
behind any former one. 

The grounds enclosed for the occasion at Utica, 
embraced about forty acres, a somewhat unneces- 
sarily large extent; though the fifteen acres en- 
closed for the same purpose at Detroit, would have 
been small for the great concourse of people who 
throng the agricultural fairs of that great State. 
One feature struck me very forcibly—the use of 
tents, instead of rough, uncouth board structures. 
With the exception of the hall deyoted to Mechan- 
ical arts, and the enclosures for farm stock, all the 
erections consisted of spacious marquees. These 
render little expense necessary beyond the first 





cost, leave a clear space for the display of articles, 
and afford abundance of those very important in- 


gredients, light and air. The example seems to 
me worth adopting in our own State, both on the 
score of economy and convenience. 


To begin with the cattle. Much the largest por- 
tion in the New York exhibition were Durhams and 
Devons, only a few Ayrshire, and other English 
breeds—a display larger by about one-third than 
Michigan has yet produced, but not superior in 
kind and qualities. In native cattle and cross 
bloods, the exhibition in our State was fully equal. 
Of fat cattle New York sent to her exhibition a 
delegation thatmust have made aldermen’s mouths 
water. 

In sheep, our State this year was quite up to the 
mark of New York. 

In horses Mich. outdid herself. and can no longer 
be considered behind the best States in the Union. 
From being very recently importers, we are now 
sending large droves of fine animals to eastern 
markets, There should have been on exhibition 
some specimens of the little hardy Canadian pony, 
arace which possesses qualities well worth the at- 
tention of breeders, and which cause them else- 
where to command high prices, Among the stock 
of horses at Utica was a very fine specimen of a 
breed which I am happy to see introduced into this 
country—the English, Suffolk cart-horse; a noble 
animal, and literally in strong contrast to the 
many lank, feeble specimens of the horse kind, 
which are so often used to death by our country 
draymen. This one looked as though he could out- 
drag a dozen of them. I noticed also a painful 
feature in this part of the exhibition at Utica, and 
that was several very superb spans that had been 
cruelly and mistakenly injured by dock-tailing. 
This is a practice abhorrent to my feelings of grati- 
tude and respect for this noble animal, and to my 
thinking, detracts seriously from their beauty and 
value, I was pleased to see a better taste preva- 
lent with us. 

In hogs, the exhibit was not large in either 
State, though much larger in Michigan than usu- 
al and very creditable. There seems a reluctance 
among farmers to exhibit this part of their domestic 
stock, probably from the difficulty of inducing this 
wayward brute to take the steps necessary for that 
purpose. 

The poultry department at Utica was beautifully 
represented. A finer collection of fowls I never 
saw. There were 82 coops of barn yard fowl, 
comprising many fine specimens of the Dorking and 
Poland breeds, and Shangh and Cochin China fowls, 
and some magnificent white Bremen geese, black 
ducks, &c. This department at Detroit was not 
more than half equal to the New York, but was 
nevertheless sufficient to show that increased atten- 
tion is being bestowed upon this branch of domes. 
tic culture. 

In agricultural implements the New York dis- 
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play was quite extensive, enbradiie some of the | garden and orchard, in both State exhibitions, 
best improvements of the times, as well as some of | were well filled, notwithstanding the inferior size 
more doubtful utility. At both exhibitions there | of* both fruits and vegetables generally. in conse- 
were the usual variety of plows and corn-shellers, | quence of the long summer drought. Little differ- 
and also some of those reaping machines which are | ence was observable in the average quality or num- 
now reaping for us such a credit in Europe. At, | ber of varieties of fruit at the two places, though 
the Michigan exhibition, the McCormick's reaper, | in the pear line we were greatly helped out by a 
with a large sweeping rake attached, which, as the "superb collection from the nurseries of Ellwanger 
machine advarced, gathered and deposited the | & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., which was exhibited 
straw upon it, ready for being made up into bundles, | | at both fairs, and Senile exceeds the show 
attracte? much notice. | which it is yet in the power of any of our cnlti- 
In the department of mechanical arts, 1am com, | tors to produce. The display of apples from or- 
pelled to say that our Michigan show fell short, | chards near Detroit, embracing more than a hun- 
not only of that of New York, but of former exhi- , dred varieties, was not excelled by any exhibition 
bitions in our own State, and I would earrestly im- I have witnessed, and is good evidence that pomo- 
press upon our mechanics the injustice they do to | logical knowledge was not neglected at an early 
themselves, in neglecting so good an opportunity | day in our horticultural progress. Peaches and 
of exhibiting their best wares. It is worth to them | quinces made rather a meagre show at both fairs. 
far more, a8 a means of making a really good arti- | There were at the Utica exhibition some magnifi- 
ticle known and appreciated, than an advertise- | cent bunches of grapes of the B Hamburgh, Mus- 
ment in every newspaper in the State. It adds | cadine, and other foreign kinds, raised under glass, 
more to the interest and value of these exhibitions | in cold vineries. This is a cheap method of culti- 
thus to connect, in one grand display, all those | vating foreign grapes, (which do not succeed in the 
branches of industry which are so naturally de- | open air any better in our climate than in that of 
pendant upon each other. Several carriages of ; New York,) that has been little adopted among us, 
Michigan manufacture, very elegantly finished, | and is deserving of greater attention. 
which were among the articles oxhibited, deserve The floral display at Detroit, though behind that 
especial mention in this connection. of a previous exhibition was nevertheless superior 
The halls of domestic manufactures, in both | to that at Utica, and the floral hall was handsome- 
States, were well filled, though not better at De- | ly decorated with evergreen wreaths by the fair 
troit than in former years. The latter fell behind | hands of the ladies, No attempt wasmade at taste- 
that at Utica, only in the articles of factory goods, | ful floral devices. I could not help noticing at 
woolens and cottons, in which branches of manu- | Utica some exceedingly ugly images, composed of 
facture, our State is very backward, partly from | flowers, and designed to represent the fair flowery 
the want of capital, and partly from the greater | goddess herself, but whose distorted forms and fea- 
facilities for trade of all kinds offered to dealers | tures were enough to frighten away the true wor- 
at eastern markets. We hope yet, and soon, to see | shippers of the divinity. 
it demonstrated that Michigan can make and sell In the show of vegetables, Michigan fairly bore 
woolen goods as successfully as she raises the raw | the palm from her sister State, and in spite of the 
material. season, the assortment was a really excellent one, 
The dairy department was not well represented | both in quantity and quality. 
at Utica, and was inferior in all respects to the 
exhibition at Detroit. There was little worthy of 
notice at the former, except some mammoth cheeses, 
and little or no butter. In the article of cheese, 
Michigan has heretofore been behind many of her 
neighbors, but this year she has shown a great and 
creditable advance in this article; an indication, 


There is one feature of our Michigan fairs which 
was not to be found at the New York, and is, I 
suppose, new to occasions of this kind,—the hall of 
fine arts. If not strictly within the expressed ob- 
jects of these State Societies, it constitutes one of 
the most attractive features of the exhibition and 
gave occasion for the display of many very beauti- 
as 1 hope, that we are approaching the rank of an | ry) specimens of skill on the part of the ladies of 
exporting State. There is no reason why Michigan our State in needle, wax and hair work, enough, 
with her numerous natural meadows, and increas- | 9 jeast, to show that they are not a whit behind our 
ing extent of improved land, as admirably adapted great grand-dames in elegant taste and laborious 
to grazing as any in the world, should not be much diligence. In daguerreotypes and paintings by 
more largely devoted to dairy farming. Michigan artists, the exhibition was this year un- 

In wheat culture, Michigan is admitted to be | commonly rich. 
without a rival, and among the grain exhibited at | In the department of the weather, Michigan had 
the two exhibitions, I saw nothing superior to a| this year a decided advantage over New York, 
sample of Michigan raised flint wheat. where the dust and heat were absolutely stifing ; 

The departments devoted to the products of the | while with us the clear cool atmosphere and bril- 
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liant sky, enhanced not a little the hilarity of the Agricultural School. 
occasion, and drew a larger crowd than ordinary.| We gave in our last the resolutions of the Execu 
The political gzthering added to this as well as an | tive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
unusual number of outside shows; the latter, Ij in relation to the establishment of an Agricultural 
fear, carrying away a larger portion of the “‘ pro- | School, as a branch of the University. In anticipa- 
fits” than even our State institution. tion of the action of the Legislature on the subject, 
H. | the regents of the University have organized the 
department, and the following course is announced ; 

Ist. Daily lectures on Chemistry, (elementary and 
experimental,) applied to the Arts, Meteorology and 
Climate. 

2d. Geology and Mineralogy, and the application 
7 'of the same to Mining, Drainage, construction of 
publie works, &e., &e., illust. ated by specimens from 
Michigan, the neighboring States, and Foreign lands; 
also Models and Drawings. 

3d. Animal and vegetable anatomy and physi- 


Noctus Agrotis Clandestina.—Cutworm. | ology in general, the physiology and diseases of do- 
| mestic animals in particular, and the structure and 


The above cut represents the moth, (miller,) that “habi Sats llp- ts sheet vol kyo ay 
| breeds the common cutworm, which is the terror of ee wad ingeatnin reference 40 grnio, treq and her 
i rh Aiea ; , | ticultural plants. ; 

our farmers, Dr. Harris, in his treatise on insects, | 4th. Organic chemistry and the theory and prac- 
says, that when first hatched, they subsist on the | tice of agriculture, the origin and nature of soils, 
| various grasses, and on the approach of cold, frosty the different varieties af manure, tillage, tools, de., 
| weather, go down into the ground, and remain in- | Ota iue titan subjects will be given during 
| active till Spring, when they appear again about! the next Spring and Summer term, commencing 
| half grown, prepared for their work of destruction. | April Ist, and ending June 80th, 

| They love darkness and hate light, burrowing in the} This is all well, but what provision is made for 
| soil three or four inches from the root of the plant | an experimental farm? Without such an append- 
| during the day, and ascending in the night, or on a| age, the whole thing would be a failure. 

cloudy day, cut the tender vegetables off near the And when the farmis obtained, there is still another 
| surface of the soil, and then retire to their hiding | difficulty to be overcome, The executive committee, 
‘ place before daylight appears. Sometim:s the soil | in their resglutions on the subject, pray that the in- 
is fairly alive with them. Their metamorphosis, or | stitution may be located on some eection of the Uni- 
transformation into the higher state of existence | versity lands, at a distance from that institution, and 


| 
| represented above, takes place in July and August. | wisely; but how, in that case, is the laboratory of 
| 











In this new and higher state of existence, they still | the University to be made available ? 
| retain their aversion to the light of day, seeking; We are anxious for the success of the enterprize, | 
| concealment from it in any little crevice they can | and hope that nothing will be omitted necessary to 


get into, from which they emerge at night to roam! secure it. We would prefer, that it should have no 





| abroad. In their nocturnal excursions, they always connection at all with the University, and are only 
| make a drive for any luminous body near them, | reconciled to it upon the hypothesis, that we have 
| often to their own destruction, Who has not pitied | not the means at present to establish it on indepen- 
| the poor creatures perishing in the blaze of a lighted | dent footing. 
| candle? a ee — 
| State Fair Premiums. 
| -| The following table shows the proportion of pre- 
}an experiment from a correspondent in Flushing, | “sia “+ nie sss enn er ~ = | 
1 re : : ‘ » State Fair. Some our finest agricultura 

| Genessee county, Michigan, with the wire-worm.— _ — ea Nine gation cte-- - 
| Ep.J | counties lying directly upon the railroad, cut a very | 
‘ie re tay , oe 3 . , | 
; : . | slim figure in this apportionment. Something must 
| The Wire-worm.—If you wish to destroy this s Pr GE 

+ . +9 . . | be done to create a more general interest in these 
| pest, first destroy the black beetle, for it origi- 
| nates from that insect. In proof of this, last 
| April I put three worms in a bottle and gave! Berrien, - 


[The above we have taken mainly from the Penn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
sylvania Farm Journal. Here follows the result of | 


| anniversaries, 


- $10 00Oakland, - $282 00 


| them bran to liveon. In May two of them came! Branch, #- Places 67 00 Shiawassee, - 7 v 

to the surface of the bran and became trans- | Calhoun, tidal 7 parte ? 
. ¢ binds a Pcie taas i Cass, - -« ° 3 Vi Pn, - oul 
peasy! De eoed gstentle mend’ eter tet iyi. Saga Eaton, - - 10 00 Washtenaw, - 286 00 


assumed a crusted covering resembling that of ®!Genesee - - 2900 Wayne, -  ~- 574 50 
butterfly. Two weeks afterwards came out a! y51:, 2 ‘ : 

‘ Hilisdale, - - 29 00 Jackson, 51 00 
black beetle, 3-4 of an inch long, and afterwards) Kalamazoo - 72 00Kent, - - - 5 00 
it grew toan inch. The black cutworms go thro’ | Lapeer s 20 00 Livingston, - 800 
the same process, and become winged insects, I) Lenawee, —- 74 00Macomb, - - 57 00 
think a brown miller. S. 'Monroe, - - 18 00 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A Plea for the Improvement of Time. 


The power of physical might, that ro long 
ruled the world, is fast yielding to the sway of 
reason, and the bloody chieftain of the present 
| day is not that hero he was centuries ago.— 

Knowledge is emphatically power, no less in the 
| farmer's calling than any other, and the light of 
| science is fast irradiating the world with its ge- 
| nial beams, and he who is really possessed of 
| this intelligence, whose mind, whatever his call- 
| ing, is really enlightened and refined, possesses 
| a wand more petent than that of the most fabled 
|, enchantress. 
|| But how is the young farmer to acquire this 
| intelligence and become possessed of its mighty 
| magic * He can do it mainly by self reliance 








coupled with energy and perseverance, for 
“‘ where there is a will there isa way.” There 


is no one but has his moments of leisure, how- 
| ever few those moments may he; and | put it in 
| all sincerity whether it 1s more noble to employ 
such time in endeavoring to give to our immor- 
| tal natures a more extended sphere of existence 
| and consequently a wider scope of power, or, to 
| idle the precious time in nonsensical pursuits or 
| in transient pleasures that vitiate the mind, blunt 
the better feelings and render at the most but a 
momentary gratification. 

But, says one, | can’t spare time for self im- 
| provement ; and yet he will spend hours and 
| days in lounging and smoking, hunting and fre- 
|| quenting amusements that are not only detri- 
|, mental but pernicious, robbing him of means 





and respectability. I say it decidedly that every 
one, unless most peculiarly unfortunate, can find 

| in the course of a year much time to devote to 

| the developement of that part which renders 
him akin to spirits dwelling in Heaven. 

_ Toil is no disgrace. It is true nobility--a wise 
|| provision of our benificent benctactor, designed 
|, to aid in the just developement of all that con- 
|| Stitutes manhood. But when it is perverted from 
| its legitimate design, when it is forced to sub- 
| serve the selfish interest of the most sordid lust, 
it becomes a positive curse—a banc as poisonous 
} to the moral and social life as was the fabled 
|, Upas tree to its physical being. Man was never 

| designed to wear ont with no other end in view 
|| than’ the gratification of his physical wants and 
|| the lust for the goods of this world. If there is 
} an ignoble being to be found it is him who thus 
| devotes his life to the service of Lusi and Mam- 
mon. 
| | Manly physical toil properly exercised gives to 

the other ews that balance which is necessary 
_for their healthy existence. Add to this the 
, proper mental and moral exercise and there is 
| witnessed a developement of character that car- 
ries with it irresistable power. Is it not then a 
duty for farmers—young farmers—farmers’ sons 
and daughters, to so toil and to cultivate their 
| time during their interims of toil, that they may 
| take that proud position to which their calling so 
| Justly entitles them. Let this course be steadily 
| pursued and the farmer must rise—all the pow- 
ers of earth cant prevent it—whether agricul- 
| tural schools be established or not. But such a 
— would command in a little while that 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








' hours. 
lof it, repeat it in this way. 





proper schools be established, for the want of 
them would be such that the pressure could not 
be withstood till they were in operation. 

Say, shall we not see a better employment of 
the whole time ¢ Then shall we feel that the 
good days are not afar off for the people of the 
beautiful Peninsula and of the glorious Union. 

T. E. W. 

Laphamville, Kent Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
From a Veteran in his 75th Year. 
Burr Oak, Dec. 21, 1852. 

Mr. Eprror—I congratulate you on your re- 
turn to your country, your place of residence, 
and friends, and especially to your editorial la- 
bors. {hope you may long live to pursue and 
make improvement in this important science.— 
I have followed you while on your long travels in 
the old world, by reading your epistles, and have 
been well entertained while so doing. 

The Michigan Farmer isa friend of knowl- 
edge for the farming interest whose worth has 
but just begun to be realizedamongst us. Some 
have laughed and sneered at -book farming,’ and 
pursued their old course till they have impover- 
ished their lands, get but small crops, being poor- 
ly paid for their labor, and then charge the blame 
to Him that regulaics the seasons of the year, 
when the fault is in themselves ; but they begin 
to creep round like the tippler at the grog-shop, 
who wants every one to treat him but pays for 
nothing himself. 

Spusmodic Asthma. From that distressing 
complaint, spasmodic Asthma, I have always 
found relief from the following preseription : 

Dissolve saltpetre in soft water, take brown 

aper—straw paper is pleasantest—wet it in the 
nae dry it by the fire. Burn that and inhale 
the smcke. When TI go to bed, 1 take some of 
this paper on an old tin of some kind, put a coal 
of fire in it, draw the curtains as close together 
asl can, get into bed, and burn the paper—a 
small piece—and at once inhale the smoke. I 
generally go to sleep and sleep quict for some 
If awake in the night, and I have need 


—— ee 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Carrots for Coffee—Chickory. 


I have in one or two instances noticed car- 
rots recommended as an excellent substitute 
for coffee. Having known their good qual- 
ities from boyhood, I desire to urge the read- 
ers of the rarMeER to use them freely. There is 
no substitute that so nearly approaches the taste 
of sale cofiee as the carrot, when properly pre- 
pared. It is deeidedly healthful—a great con- 
sideration—and in taste, rich and pleasant.— 
Mixed in proportions of half and half, it will 
take a sharp coffee drinker to tell whether it is 
pure sale or not. With the same amount of su- 
gar it will have a pleasant sweet, and therefore 
on that score it is more economical. The no- 
tices | have seen, mention it as a German custom, 
but it is also a Yankee one. My mother teils 
me of its use in Connecticut in her chidhood, 
more than sixty years ago. Carrot coffee was a 
favorite prescription with old Dr. Tracy. of Mid 
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dletown, for his zonyalescent patients, and he was 
eminently successful in his practice. 
The preparation of it is very easy. First slit 
and cross slit the carrot lengthwise, then cut 
crosswise into square pieces, sufficiently small 
that when dried and parched you may readily 
grind them, spread them and dry by a gentle 
heat. After this parch, grind, and prepare as 
for sale coffee. Mix with sale in any proportion 
you choose, or make wholly of carrot. 1 think 
; you will like it pure, besides it will be exempt 
' fromall objections of unhealthiness urged against 
| common coffee. It may be used without grind- 
ing, in which case the strength is not fully ex- 
tracted at the first drawing, the coffee is then 
| pure and free from all sediment. 
ust spring. by the kindness of B. P. John- 
son, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., I received a paper 
of Chickory seed. 1 succeeded in raising a few 
roots ; | planted in light, loose and moderately 
rich soil. The roots grew very sprangling, 
whether characteristic of the plant 1 do not 
know. We have prepared coffee from it and 
| have used it with sale and alone, but do not, to 
| our taste, find it equal to the carrot. ‘There is a 
| bitter taste about 1t not found with the latter.— 
| Possibly it may be owing to our inexperience in 
| its preparation. It is much usedin England.— 
we like it quite well and would rank it next to 
the carrot. But the cost of raising it compared 
| to the yield, will, | think, much exceed that of 
the carrot. T. E. W.. 
Laphamyille, Kent Co., Mich. 





For the Michgan Farmae. 
About Buying Sheep. 
Tt is well known to many of your readers that 


twenty-four hundred dollars’ worth of Spanish 
Merinosheep. It was confidently predicted that 
we would suffer a severe loss, but we were care- 
ful and selected the right article, and instead of 
a loss we have made a great profit, so much 
so that J! forbare to state the amount for 
| fear of discredit. Boasting of my gain is not my 
object, but to put others on their guard. ‘There 
are many men that have been engaged for two 
| years past in buying grade sheep in Vermont 
; and New York, for from two to three dollars per 
| head, and bringing them to Michigan and selling 
i them as full blooded Merinoes, for six, eight, 
| nine, tenand even as high as twenty dollars per 
head. Now those who buy are duped—but the 
truth has got out before them ; those sheep are no- 
thing but grades, and for this reason they fail of 
success. Now before men, who are unacquaint- 
ed with different kinds sheep, buy of strangers, 
let them stop and consider whether a specula- 
tor’s word is a sufficient voucher for the blood of 
the sheep. i do not say that every eastern man 
who sells sheep in Michigan is of that stamp, 
but I say that too many of them are, and conse- 
quently if a stranger offers sheep for sale, require 
of him a certificate from the man of whom he 
purchased, stating the blood and quality ; this, if 
; he is an honest man, he can do, and will be 
| proud to do. But if he refuse, or plead that he 
did not think to ask for a certificate, drop him as 
you would a viper, for be assured that he means 








to cheat you. What honest man is there, when 
going among strangers, that does not carry his 
credentials ? 

Sheep and wool growing is at the present the 
most profitable business the farmer can engage 
| in; but I would not advise any man to go into it 
| to the exelusion of all other branches, neither 
would [ advise men who are unacquainted with 
the business to go extensively into it. To make 
it profitable it needs experience and great care, 

J.B. BOYNTON. 

Sylvan, Washtenaw Co., Mich., Jan. 1, 1853. 

See aE AS as 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Epiror or tHe Farmer :—There has been 
much written, and very interesting in the Far- 
mer, on the subject of Fowls, having a tendency 
to stimulate many of us to propagate this desi- 


knowledge of how to raise them as cheap as they 
tell about. Now I fed my hens well last winter, 
and began in the Spring with thirty-eight hens. 
I raised about three hundred chickens, all got 
along with very well. 1 feed every kind of grain, 
and bran and shorts, mixed and wet, and often 
boil vegetables and mix shorts with it, also ani- 
mal food, say beefs heads and plucks, &c. &e. 
Chickens | feed mainly on Indian meal, milk 
curd, &c. 
as can be seen, mostly of the Dominico breeds 
but, sir, as far as they are worth to eat, (and [ 
have taken as much comfort with them as any 
man can, and so have my customers) they long 
since ate their heads off. How they may bring 
up the rear hy laying I don’t of course know. 
The pullets began laying the middle of this 
month, (now,) buf to eat, | can surely buy them 





Mr. Crafts and myself, in the year 49, bought) mach cheaper than | can raise them, yet when 


we raise them they are on hand, and you may 
| pluck them any minute you please, without run- 
ning to market, and it is fresh and sweet but the 
dollars, with my art of raising, are not in them. 
Who can enlighten ? 


Yours, &e., J. T. Witson. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A New Thought. 

T have been a road commissioner three years 
since | have been in Michigan, and experience 
and observation convince me that there has been 
a great deal of money and labor lost in roads, 
and after all our roads are bad. The merchant 
has his railroad. there is another class who have 
their plank roads, and still the farmer has his 
mud road. Now for the improvement, : make a 


with coarse gravel, scatter over that a little wa- 
ter lime, drag it till it is well mixed, put on a 
heavy roller and roll it, and let the dews from 
heaven and the moisture from the earth finish the 
rest. Now we have a stone road built on paper, 
who will invest capital in such a scheme! | 
have some experience in water-lime ; it is the 
very place for it to become hard and solid. | 
would say, cover it a little to make it easy for the 
teams and prevent the wagons from slewing.— 
What a glorious side-walk it would make. 

[ We see not why a good road might not thus be 





made, but are not plvnk roads for farmers!—Ed. ] 





| rable luxury ; but there is, according to the state- | 
ments of most writers, a lack on my part of a | 


Now | have a fine lot of young fowls | 


good turnpike, cover the top three or four inches | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
The People’s University. 

Mr. IsHam:—Sir, In the last number of the 
Farmer, you say, in a note under the Educational 
department, ‘‘if the friends of the cause do not 
feel interest enough in it to write for it, we shall be 
tempted to blot it from existence.” 

I should much dislike to see such a result, and 
to prevent it, as far as my humble efforts can go, 
I will do the thing required, and send you some 
thoughts which have occurred to me on the subject, 
as connected with our State University. 

I wish to address myself pointedly to the farmers 
of Michigan, and ask them to examine the subject, 
and if the views which I shall present meet their 
approbation, it is for them to make the initiative 
move, and call upon the Legislature to set them 
and their interests in the matter right. 
| In addressing myself to the readers of the Far- 
| mer, I flatter myself that lam addressing those 
| who do not subscribe to the illiberal and I hope ex- 

ploded idea, that to be a farmer requires only a 
| rudimental education; or in other words that those 
| of a farmer’s sons, who are not intended for some 





| one of the learned professions, can go through and 
discharge the various important duties of life as 
| well without as with the advantages of a thorough 
| education. They have read the Farmer to little 

purpose, who are not, long ago, satisfied that to 
| prosecute successfully the business of the farm, re- 
| quires varied and extensive information, as well 
| a8 habits of close and accurate thought; neither 
| of which can be obtained but by a thorough course 


| of early training. But there are many, and I am 
one of them, who do not think it necessary or even 


or three years drilling on the ancient languages, 








| 
| advisable that this course should comprise the two 
| 
! 
| 
| 


|which obtains in most, if not all our collegiate | 
courses, and which is ragarded as necessary for | 

those whose aim is to embark in the professions — | 
| I do not think it advisable, because any acquisition 
| of those languages, which is desirable, requires 
| years of time and consequent expense, and I believe 
| that an equal amount of mental training may be | 
obtained in prosecuting the study of scientific 
works, which together with the mental training ob- 
| tained, will have imparted a vast fund of practical 
information, which can be drawn on in the every 
day experience of a long life. 

Rut I shall be asked what has all this to do with 
the Michigan State University? I will point out 
what I think it has to do with it, and if I can make 
the matter as plain to others as it is tomy own 
mind, I think I shall have shown that the institu- 
tion as it now exists, comes far short of discharg- 
ing its highest and most important duties of the 
People’s University. 








It is undoubtedly known to every reader of the 
Farmer that the University was established in con- 
sequence of a donation of land by the General 
Government to the State for that purpose, and that 
this fund or endowment has been sufficient to erect 
the buildings and discharge the current expenses 
of the Institution. So that the tudtion in that in- 
stitution is free, except, I believe, a small initiato- 
ry fee. Hence, you see Sir, I have properly called 
it the People’s University. Now let us look at its 
practical operation. In establishing its course of 
studies, to use the language of the intelligent far- 
mer and legislator, who delivered the first address 
at the time of the State Fair, in reference to this 
same subject ‘the models of the past were studied 
and strictly followed, and we are now the recipients 
of a literature altogether too abstract for the com- 
mon purposes of life.” The regular collegiate 
course requires four years in its prosecution, after 
two years of preparatory study, and of the six 
years thus spent I venture to say that by far the 
greater portion of four is spent in studying the 
languages, thus making the department prepara- 
tory and auxiliary to the pursuit of professional 
studies. The course is so long and requires so much 
expense to accomplish it, that, as a general rule, 
only the sons of the wealthiest men in our State 
can be the rezipients of it, and these sons are al- 


Basie) aaa, 
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most universally intended for some one of the pro- 
fessions. I appeal to facts to bear me out in this 
assertion. There have been three young men sent 
from this neighborhood to the University, where, | 
as shown above, the tuition is free, and they are | 
the sons of three of the wealthiest farmers of Oak- 
land county. 


| 


One of these young men is now a lawyer, anoth- 
er pursuing theological studies, and the third 
teaching. But these three young men are not the 
only ones who have grown up in the neighborhood, 
and been pretty thoroughly educated too. But 
the others have been sent to the various academies 
in the country, where by paying for it they could 
obtain the kind of education they wanted. Who 
does not see, however, that, if properly directed, 
the University could afford facilities, for obtaining 
this kind of education, which could not be found at 
any academy? Its larger philosophical aparatus, 
and its greatly increased advantages of literary 
societies—which last I regard as one of the most 
useful instrumentalities in the cause of education, | 
would alone give it a decided advantage of any 
academy. But here we see a large portion of the | 
people virtually excluded from their own Univer- 
sity, and for what? Why that twenty or thirty of | 
the sons of the wealthiest of them may annually 
be ‘the recipients of a literature too abstract for | 
the common purposes of life.” 


I wish not to say a word against the professions. 
But, Sir, in all candor I ask, are they so all impor- 
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tant that the rest of us must be excluded from 
privileges to which we are equally entitled, for the 
purpose of obtaining Lawyers, and Doctors and 
Preachers! Would it not be more in accordance 
with the spirit of our institutions, if either are to 
be excluded, to exclude the few who are able to 
pay for their wants, if they want classical learn- 
ing, in favor of the many to whom the expense is a 
matter of importance? I do not object to the Med- 
ical department, or the prospective Law depart- 
ment of the University. ButIdoclaim that the 
Collegiate department should be so popularized as 
to be open to those who wish to qualify themselves 
for the various ordinary pursuits of life. I am not 
now advocating an Agricultural department with 
its model farm, &c., I simply ask for such a scienti- 
fic and practical course as most of our young men 
seek and pay for in the various academies in the 
country, and in the commercial college in your city. 
Many of our colleges allow what they term an ir- 
regular course of study, which is simply the En- 
glish course without the necessity of pursuing the 
languages. This is generally accomplished in about 
half the time necessary to complete the regular 
course. Something of this kind I ask for, and I 
claim that if it cannot be obtained without entire- 
ly remodeling this department of the institution, 
justice to the mass of the people requires that it 
should be remodeled, and if necessary that those, 
who wish to pursue that literature which is too ab- 
stract for the purposes of common life, should do 
so elsewhere than in an institution sustained by 
the funds of the whole people. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, that I have extended this be- 
yond the proper limits for the department to which 





it belongs. But less I could not well say and make 
myself properly understood. 


Yours, &e., Pusuivs. 


[The ahove is well said—since it was in type, how- 
ever, we learn from Mr. Tappan’s address, on occa- 
sion of his inauguration as Chancellor, that the 
doors of the University are hereafter to be thrown 
open, and its privileges proffered to all, in accord- 
ance with the above views, and the enlightened 
spirit of the age.—Ep.] 

eile 
State Normal School. 

That progress is the principal characteristic of 
the age in which we live, is a remark too trite to be 
disputed. The only reason which we can justly as- 
sign for the endless repetition of this thread-bare 
saying, is its exceeding obviousness. The most 
common mind taking a view of passing events and 
daily transactions, is led to its notice. 

There is indeed in every department of life a 
shaking among the dry-bones—the people are a- 
wake—wide awake. Some because they love their 
labor and its fruition, others because to be dragged 
and stung out of the hive of society as a drone, is 


(did not stop in Massachusetts. 





infamous. Great heads are planning labor for hard 
hands to execute. Investigation is tearing away 
the veil from mystery, so that she hath scarcely a 
hiding place in the bowels of the earth or in upper 
air. 

Always onward, but sometimes downward, flies 
the spirit of reform. It were safer for the traveler 
to lie down in the snow storm, than for a dweller in 
our century to rest. Truly ‘‘he is dead who sleep- 
eth.” How natural] tien to say that progress is 
the spirit of the age, 

But if progress in many things has been remark- 
able in public sentiment with regard to education, 
it has been wonderful. With all their hurry and 
confusion, with all their restless selfishness, the 
man of now-a-day is not unmindful of the inter- 


ests of the man of to-morrow, he is giving his heart || 


and his hands to the work of education, thereby 
laying a substructure whereon future generations 
may build the temple of learning more than beauti- 


ful; the heaven of the Poet’s fancy, and more dura- | 


ble than the Pyramids. 
The interest manifested in educational matters, 


cheering to all who in their hearts, love the good 


work of making men wiser. In this, as in all other 
enterprises undertaken on the sunset side of the 


lethargic east. 


Permit mein this communication to notice briefly 


that very important lever in the machinery of our 


enterprise, particularly as it exists in our State. 
As early as the year 1823 an unfortunate defect 

in the educational systems of Massachusetts, and 

other New England States, began to be known and 


three Normal Schools in Massachusetts, 
were the first in America, Great glory to the Old 
Bay State for this crowning act of her enlighten- 
ment. 
men of now-a-days have followed. 


pitched his tent in any place to make it her abiding 





by the people of the western world, is indeed most | 


Atlantic, there is a promptness in beginning and a | 
vigor in carrying forward which is unknown in the | 


common school system, known as the Normal School | 


appreciated, but the first essential step towards its | 
remedy was taken in 1839 ,by the establishment of Hi 
These | 


She is the star of the cast, whom the wise | 
But the work | 
Wisdom never yet | 


city, nor will she till the whole world sits in the | 
full noon-tide glory of enlightenment, tfil her foot | 


is on the neck of ignorance, whose shadow makes | 


for persecution and a lurking place for supersti- 
tion, crime and all manner of evil. 
To be concluded. 


Sa AMEE 
[We regret that the limited space allotted to the 
educational department, compels us to omit for the 
next No. not only a part of the above intersting ar 
ticle, but one of equal interest on the subject of 
school-houses, d&ec., from Grand Blane, which has 





lain over now for the second time. 


s. 





gloomy a great part of.earth and furnishes a sword | 
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| not near scalding. 


) it out, but it spoils the flavor. 
ey to touch iny butter, and instead of rinsing it | 
scrape it down with a spoon, or if neces- | 
After | 
the butcer has stood from twelve to twenty-four | 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Making Butter. 
Oshtemo, Dec. 15, 1852. 
Mr. Isuam, Sir :—At your request, | give you 
my method of making butter in the winter : 
When the milk is strained, place the pans 
on the stove until it is quite hot, though 


answer tolerably well to pour a quantity of boil- 


ing water into the milk, but this is not as good | 
| as to heat the milk itself, 
| he kept in a place at about 60 degrees, which is 
the warmth of a comfortable sitting room, it | 
| should be kept from freezing if possible, as this 


Jf the milk cannot 


will give the butter an unpleasant taste. A lit- 


tle experience will soon teach when the milk , 
| Should be skimmed ; the cream should be skim- | 
, med as often as every fourth or fifth day. On, 

no account put hot water into the cream. — If 


using a common churn, and the cream is too cold, 
place the churn near the fire, but not so near as 
to overheat the contents. Ail who wish to have 


| good butter mnst exercise the virtue of prtience, 


in cold weather. When the butter is taken out 
of the churn, work cut ‘all the battermilk you 


can, and then work in more salt than to make it | 


palatable, for it should have a 


which will work out much of it. 


second working 
Do not allow 


| water to touch your butter for it takes out the 
| swect creamy taste it should have, and will 
1 grant, it | 


cause if to become rancid very soon. 
is Casler to wash out the buttermilk than to werk 
i never allow wa- 
down, | 
sary, rinse it dows with skimmed milk. 


hours, if it becomes too hard to work with a la- 
dle, scour the hands thoroughly and dip them in- 
to water as hot as ean be borne, and then into 
cold, then work your butter with your hands, it 
can he done in one quarter the time in this way, 


and far more effectually than with a ladle. A 
ladic is needed to make it into neat rolls. Many 


dislike to put their hands into butter, but why 


| should they auy more than into bread ? 


— s 
For the Michigan J’armer 


“In Search of A Wife.” 
Mr. Isuam, Dear Sir :—-1 am perplexed and 2° 
trouble, and it occurs to me that either you of 


your cosrespondents may relieve me by publishing 
[tis possible thas | 


a reply to this, inthe Farmer. 
others may be in similar circumstances, and there- 


| fore one reply will answer for us all. 


My Father is a substantial independent farmer, 
who if he can be called proud of any thing, is 


proud of his “profession,” he says that his profes- | 
sion is the most ancient and honorable of all: and | 


that in ow country, any honest, industrious, well 
behaved young man, may prosper ia following 
it. This 1s more than can be said of every law- 
yer, doctor, or merchant. He often says tit fur- 
mers commit a great blunder in giving their sons 


| just education sufficient to prepare them to despise 


the occupation by which their parents have risen 





If this is inconvenient, it will | 











| to circumstances of respectability and comfort, on- 
ily to descend to a shabby gentility, by figuring 
jas, alopathists, homoepathists, hydropathists, or 
steam, or water cure doctors; Or may be they 
take up the profession of law, to figure before a 
| “single justice,” and to do any man’s dirty work 
| fora fee. But that the farmer needs less hook 
knowledge than other men he denies. He has 
| therefore given his children, such an education 
as the district school and academy afford, always 
asserting that the farmer needs a good library and 
a plenty of periodicals, as much as any other man 
!whatever. But while we haye been sent to school 
| and have spent our rainy days and winter evenings 
in useful reading, we have all been trained to work. 
The maxim out and in doors, is, ‘all that your fu- 
| ture employment requires to be done, learn to do 
yourself.” Boys should learn to do all that can be 
done out of doors. Girls all that can ever be done 
in the house, Another maxim is, “never be a- 
shamed of your business. or above any part of it.” 
Thus we have lived happily. till | the eldest 
have arrived at the age of twenty-five. Father 
suys he will deed me the west cighty acres at any 
‘time when I am prepared with a proper house 
keeper (meaning of course a wife you know) toset- 
tle upon it. This, sir, is the source of my trouble. 
[have been looking areund me for some time 
past, but do not yet find one to whom IL am pre- 
| pared to, offer myself. Now I am willing to own 
that | aim measureably hard to please, or that | 
am looking for merit beyond what | may hope to 
‘find. {| have conned over in my mind what qual- 
ifications | onght to look for, and [ appeal to you 
whether Lam too exacting in my wishes. 


| 
| 





A. wife should possess fixed moral principle. good 
common sense, modesty, good temper. sufficient 
cultivation of manners and mind to acquit herself 
respectably in good sosciciy, and to appreciate the 
|conpanionship of an intelligent husband. She 
should be neat, tidy, and industrious, and have 
sufficient taste to make both herself and her hus- 
band comfortable and respectable. Now sir, do | 
jask too much?! I say nothing of beauty, (though 7 
wowd wish one to pass among strangers without 
notice, in regard to personal appearances: ) I say 
| nothing of wit, or accomplishments. she need not 
iknow how to play on the piano, though | enjoy 
; music, and would like her to sing; she may even 
| be ignorant of dancing. 

shall be an adept in making fashionable calls, or 
that in the country. she shall either have a card 
| case, or engraved cards to leave where the party 
may happen to be absent. 1 would not insist in 
the least. that she should he a subscriber to a city 
nagazine, in order that she might obtain a knewl- 
|edge of the fashions, that if adopted in the coun- 
iry. would only excite a broad laugh among all 
her neighbors, neither do | demand that she or her 
parents should be rich : or even that she bring to 
the common what the custom of New- 
England formerly required viz, “ a bible.—a cow, 
land a feather-bed and bedding” the too last I 
would dispense with. provided she should be well 
jimbued with the spirit of the first. All these 
| things [ dispense with, if necessary. 

And now Mr Editor, 1 wish to know if my stan- 
dard is too high ? ENQUIRER, 

(Write.—Ed) 





stock 


Ido not ask that she | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Improvement of Time. 
| TO THE READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT : 

I am aware there are many interested readers 
of the Ladies’ Department, who, were they asked 
to communicate something for that department, 
would answer, * Ob [ can’t write anything fit for 
public print.” Others will say. “1 have often 
thought I would, but I cannot gettime.” In many 
instances these excuses are proper and reasona- 
able, for there are many who can speak well, who 
have not the faculty to commit their thoughts to 
| writing. 


domestic cares and duties which cannot be dis- 
pensed with. With such these are reasonable 
excuses, but in most instances, I believe it is for 
want of a taste for mental improvement. They 
|| can find ample time for running about and enga- 
4 

| 





ging in frivolous gossip, and idle chit chat, which 
tends to corrupt the mind, and beget acrimonious 
\ feelings, and get their neighbors together by the 
i ears, and a thousand other evils. 





| that society that will tend to elevate them—at 
|| Jeast such society as willnot sink them any lower 
(} in the scale of respeciablility. 
There are many choice spirits with whom we 
words of wisdom, and whose influence will he a 
| safeguard to us who are less experienced, and 
|, when we cannot have such society as this to 
i) mingle with, let us seck from our cireulating li- 
'| brary some interesting and useful books, whose 
|| authors are persons of sound morals and good 
|, taste. Let us study such works with due eare, 
l and lay up in the store-house of the mind such 
|| things as are worthy of remembrance; that we 
may be able to draw forth from such a treasury, 
| things that are useful. 
| We may derive as much advantage from read- 
| ing an intelligent author as from conversing with 
‘ 
| 





in inteligent person. t is to those who are hun- 
|| gering and thirsting after knoweledge like meat 
| to the hungry soul, and like the pure bubbling 
|| Spring to the thirsty traveller amid the avid desert. 
|} _ In addition to this, let us turn our attention to 
| the works of nature for enjoyment and instrue- 
tion. Let us go forth into the fields that we may 
; admare the wisdom and perfection of Him who is 
| the author of nature. Let us take a trip o'er the 
meadow, the hill side and valley. View the in- 
numerous varicties of flowers that dot the plains 
and sparkle in the sunbeams: like so many dia- 
monds on earth’s verdant bosom. Take these 
lovely gems of the vale and the mountain, view 
| them with a microscopic eye—examine their 
symetrical proportions—their blended tints and 
hues, as 
“They return their sweets by Nature given, 
In softest incense back to Heaven.” 

The humblest flower of the hedge which is often 
despised and trampled upon, when carefully 
viewed, has beauties and perfections that far ex- 

















There are others who are overburdened with | 


Do not infer | 


But let them  scek'| 


| re many eho 
j may associate if we will, and whose words are | 


Such is the perfection of these lovely gems of 
the forest, that when we take an accurate survey 
of all their particulars, a thousand delightful il- 
lustrations occur, all leading us to the sublime 


are the work of a present Deity, and a reflection 

of his attributes. Who can examine the exqui- 

site decoratations of nature, and his heart not rise 

in adoration to Him who has given them their 

perfections ; and exclaim with the poet Cowper, 
‘‘My Father made them all.” 

Here I must reluctantly stop in the midst of 
my subject, for I see [am exceeding the limits 
| allotted to correspondents. 8. L. 

P. S. Isawin a late number of the Farmer 
that you had received a present of crystallized 
sugar. Can you through the Farmer inform «as 
of the process of crystalizing before the time for 
making sugar again arrives. S. L. 

Thornapple, Barry Co., Dee. 5. 





Kind Words. 
extract of a letter from a lady, late of Michizen, 
but now with her family, a resident of thé 
state of New York: 


Fer the Michigan Farmer. 
| Mr. Isitam:—T have long been prevented by 
domestic duty from gratifying my inclinations, 
i by writing to you and expressing my thanks, re- 


ees in conducting your excellent paper. 

J] must confess that the reappearance of your 
‘paper was warmly greeted by us ail, making its 
|author seem to us like a personal though distant 
friend. ‘There are many subjects of a moral and 
{intellectual nature, that have long cccupied my 
| thoughts. making them at times painfully in- 


'tense. They are of a pure and lofty grade, and 
ithe pen, though sufficient in skilful bands to 


convey @ multiplicity of sentiments and ideas, is 
too feeble in mine to do justice to those senti- 
ments. 

Kindness, what a blessed and happy moral sen- 


and encouragement, accompanied with pure mo- 
tives. costs us nothing ; but who can tell how far 
the benign influence may extend, or when it may 
cease! We may not estimate the happy effects 
|of one kind word and look. Kind words, praise 





| and expressions of admiration, must be as fami- | 
liar to the editor as household words, but how | 


They give magic to the pen, and 


necessary ! 
| elasticity to thought-—give the mind ease and 


| satisfaction with itself and all the world, that | 


we do not and cannot otherwise feel, under the 
lincessant toil to which we are necessarily sub- 


| ject, in the performance of duty. 


| It is happiness enough for us to feel, that we 


lare contributing to the contentment and happi- 
i ness of our fellow beings; we ask no higher feli- 
|city on earth. And when we reflect, that, as 
mothers, all the influences of our daily life will 
continue to be felt when we are here no more, 
oh, how guarded ought we to be, and how deeply 
to feel the responsibility of our station! All our 
actions will either have a good or bad influence. 
My prayer is, may disinterested goodness rule 











ceed the art of man to imitate. 











} our every word and action. 


conclusion that these silent monitors around us | 


spect and admiration for your invaluable servi- 


timent for all to cherish! A word of sympathy | 
4 5 
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‘MICHIGAN FARMER. 


WARREN ISHAM, EDITOR. 


DETROIT, FEBRUARY, 18538. 
A Slight Discrepancy Set Right. 

By a slight “ mistake of the printer,” the account 
we gave in our last, of the highly interesting farm- 
ing operations of Col. Rose, at Laporte, Indiana, was 
| thrown into a state of discrepancy, insomuch that 
|| it required some little calculation in the reader to 
|! detect the error and restore harmony, Some, to our 
knowledge, readily did this in their own minds, but 
if any were less fortunate. we beg them to turn to 
| the article again, and at the very outset of it, in- 
| stead of “five hundred,” read five thousand acres, 
We should be sorry to have the many valuable and 
interesting things contained in that artiele, lost to 
It would 
|, well be worth a second reading, for its own sake, in- 


any one for lack of a key to the mystery, 


dependent of any such consideration as the above. 
——_——— 


Hloow we are Getting Along. 


As our friends all over the State, and beyond it, 
| seem anxious to know what progress we are mahing, 


we will state that our subscription list has risen from 
|| four thousand five or six hundred to six thousand— 
an inerease of thirty-three and a third per cent, and 
|| that we have upon our subscription list the names of 
jifteen hundred persons, who never took the Micui- 
| GAN Farster till the first of January, 1853. 

So you see, friends, how the case stands with us, 
We were quite as desirous to impart the information 
as you to obtain it. 


It isa weakness we have, that 
|| when anything good turns up to us, we want all 
'| the world to know it, (the little world of our friends 
{| we mean) that we’ may have a good time together 
| in rejoicing. But let us not stop to rejoice till we 
\ get through the campaign, in the midst of which we 
|| are. We will then do it up in fine style. 

i Clubs! Clubs!! 

| Letthem be formed everywhere; we would rather 
| have your six shillings or eighty cents in a club, 
| than your one dollar or more out of it. Many of 
|, you have said that the paper was cheap at a dollar, 
and that you preferred paying it, and have no 
trouble with clubs. But listen,—if you appreciate 
the Farmer so highly, and we have no doubt you 
do, then you are certainly desirous to have it ciren- 
But our 
creat dependance for new subscribers is upon clubs, 
which originate with old subscribers, but generally 
embrace a large proportion of new, who would 
| have never otherwise subscribed at all. This is the 
| way a thousand and a half of new subscribers have 
| come pouring in upon us already, since the com- 


|| lated and read as extensively as possible. 
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mencement of our present campaign. Is not this a 
consideration ther worth taking into account? But 
besides, those who get up clubs, get a premium which 
we calculate will pay them for their trouble, and 
have their own paper at a reduced price into the 
bargain. 

Friends of the Farmer, and of the great cause of 
agricultural improvement, will you bestir yourselves 
a little just now, before the harvest shall be past? 
We fee] a little ambitious that) Michigan should do 
something this year worth telling of. 


The Next Month. 


February is one of our best months for new sub- 
seribers. Tax time is over, and you will have an 
open and a fair field. We want to show a larger 
per centage of inciease this year, than any other ag- 
rieultural paper in the Union, and we certainly 
shall, if our friends hold out as they have begun. 

= ue 

7 We send out in our present number, an ar- 
ray of communications, which are of an order to 
do great honor to the farmers of the Peninsular 
State. Who will say, after reading them, that 
stock in the ‘Farmer's Bank” is not a safe and 
profitable investment ? Who, that has the means 
at his command, and desires to participate in the 
coumon benefit, will niggardly withhold his con- 
tributions from the common fund ? 

We must again remind correspondents, that their 
communications must come in early in the month 
to ensure insertion in the next following number. 

Ses as 
Giving it up. 

“The Plow,” which took the place of the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, and has been published at fifty 
cents a year, has been merged in the New York 
Agricultor and Farm and Garden, the prospectus of 
which we have published, the one a weekly at two 
dollars, which we have noticed, the other a monthly 
taken from it at one dollar a year, 

Somebody has been entreating the proprietors to 
put the latter at fifty cents a year, in reply to which 
they say, “ We shall never undertake to publish an- 
other fifty cent paper very soon, be assured, It 


will never pay for the trouble of publishing.” 


Sax 
ton, Allen and Robinson, joint publishers. 
nae > Sea 

ta” Journat or Aoricutrurr, Boston, Wm. 8. 
King, editor, and Prof. Mapes and Leyi Bartlett, as, 
sociate editors. The above is a standard work, and 
for the honor of the country, we trust it will be 
liberally patronized, It is not excelled by any 
similar work in our country. The price, however, 
fifty cents, is too low for the value of the matter 
given, and we doubt not the proprietors will, in the 
end, endorse the doctrine above proclaimed by 


Messrs. Saxton, Allen & Robinson. 



































eect it shall not be our fault. 








— 





| rieultural Society for 1853, appear in the Micutcan 
| Farmer—ask a thousand voices at once. In reply, 
| we can only say, that the executive committee, at 
} 


| their late meeting, passed a resolution directing the 
| Seerctary, J. C. Homes, to furnish a copy of it, as 
| soon as practicable, for the Micuigan Farser, and 
| designated no other paper, But just as the Farmer 
| was going to press, we received from the said Secre- 
| tary a copy of the list, or most of it, in printed form, 
set up, and ready to be struck off in another paper, 
| its publication in our present number being thus 
| rendered an impossibility, as the Secretary well 
| knew. We care nct a fig about it on our own 
account, and only mention the facts by way of 
apology to our readers, It will appear in our next, 


| We shall have to remove other matter to make 
| room for this apology. 
| ee 
{ae When we were at Jerusalem last April, we 
| receive a letter dated a year ago just about this 
| time, (the 27th of January,) stating that up,to that 
| time, the accession of new subscribers had only just 
| been sufficient to supply the places of those who 
| discontinued, and thus matters went on through the 
| year. This year we have already the unprecedent- 
| ed increasa above named, while nearly all our old 
subscribers still stand by us. Aud now, friends, let 
| us see what we can do for the next month, We 
| state these facts for your encouragement; is it not 
| cheering? 
| a 
| Only Think. 
| In‘writing for the Farmer, what a multitude of 
| minds you get access to. First, there are its six 
| thousand subseribers; then there are probably six in 
each family it enters, which would make thirty-six 
thousand—then it would require only two persons 
_ outside of each family to read it, to make up fifty 
, thousand—and from all we can learn, the number 
of our readers reaches fully up to that figure. 
ee RTE 
Mr. Tappan’s Address. 

We have received a copy of the address delivered 
by Mr. Tappan on oceasion of his inauguration as 
Chancellhr of the University of Michigan, It treats 
| of the early history of the University, its object, 
aim and character, of its Anglo-Prussian origin, its 
relative position ina grand educational system, the 
| modifications necessary to adapt it to the popular 
wants, its opening prospects and high hopes. It is a 
| production of merit. 
| % i a ast 
| {39 As will be seen, we send out this number of 
| the Farmer still farther improved. If any agricul- 
| tural paper in the Union gets ahead of us in im- 
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| Premium List.—Apology. Vegetable Physiology. 
| Why does not the Premium List of the State Ag- We invite attention to the numbers we are giving 


on Vecetable Physiology. They do not require a 
very great outlay of thought to understand them, 
beyond what is necessary to master any ordinary 
subject, and we think they will be found both in- 
teresting and profitable to the reader. It will be 
seen that we have taken occasion to throw in, by 
way of illustration, some very interesting facts in 
natural history, which fell under our observation in 
the East. 


lel Lee <p ee 
The Johnsons. 

We have received clubs fiom no less than five 
Johnsons, living in different parts of the State, and 
some of them are drivi:g a large business atit. We 
know of others of the name, from whom we shall 
hear in due time. Honor to the Johnson family. 
The Davises, the Browns, the Palmers, and the 
Clarks, also hold an honorable position, as do many 
other names; but where is John Smith, and all the 
reat of the Smith family? Are they dead, or gone 
to California ? 

The Plow, Loom, and Anvil. 

This publication, under the charge of Messrs 
Skinner & Finch, is distinguished for the sterling 
character of its articles, in which is always to be 
found a rich fund of instruction—64 pages, at $38 
a year, a single copy ; two copies for five dollars; 
five for ten dollars; seven for twelve, and ten for 
fifteen dollars. Published by Myron Finch, No. 9, 
Spruce street, New York. 


Ee a eee 
The Country Gentleman. 

This is the title of a new paper, of 16 pages, in 
quarto form, weekly, at two dollars a year, in ad- 
vanee, published by Luther Tucker, Albany, N. Y., 
and edited by Luther Tucker and J. J. Thomas, 
It is neatly got up, and it is useless to add, conduet- 
ed with talent. It is devoted to agriculture and 


general family reading. 


Ae amatthS 
N. Y. Transactions. 

We have neglected to acknowledge the receipt of 
the New York State Society’s Transactious for 185], 
from B. P. Johnson, Esq., the talented, indefatigable, 
go-a-head Seeretary of the Society. No one would 
run any risk in going security for the richness of its 


contents, 


(ay~ There are probably now about eight thou- 
sand subscribers to agricultural papers in Michigan» 
viz., six thousand to the Michigan Farmer, say one 
thousand to the Genessee Farmer, five hundred to 
the Albany Cultivator, and five hundred to all others, 
When we took the Michigan Farmer, five years ago, 
;t had about a thousand fifty-cent subscribers, hav- 
jng been published six years previously, and the 





Genessee Farmer twenty-five hundred. 
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Por the Michigan Farmer. 

Frienp Isham:—Ever having a particular 
fancy for farming and growing stock of all kinds, 
particularly chickens, (which you have had pret- 
ty good evidence of.) and having for many years 
carefully observed different modes of culture, and 
endeavored to learn the why and wherefore of 
different results, [ soon became satisfied of, from 
reasons which haye been given over and over 
again, and now unnecessary to repeat, and have 
striven to impress upon the minds of many, the 
importance of deep plowing, especially long cul- 
tivated Jands. In the course of events | purcha- 
sed a small farm that had been cultivated a num- 
ber of years, by a careful, neat farmer, in a ro- 
tation of crops, with a dressing of manure every 
four or five years. ‘The soil was a clay loam. 
The plowing averaged from four to five inches 
deep. Anxious to practice my favorite doctrine, 
i found one ficld had a crop of wheat taken off 
the year before, and was secded to clover, which 
proved a failure, and rendered it necessary to 
plow and seed again. Being busy with my teams, 
| contracted with a neighbor to plow the field 
eight inches deep, and wicu the man was doing 
tke work, the two former owners of the farm 
called on me, and not finding me at home, took 
a stroll over the farm, and coming in contact 


with the man, they at once denounced the deep | 


plowing, and prevailed on him to shorten the 
chain, drop it in the clevis, and thereby bring 
the plow to within four inches of the surface, and 
relieve the oxen. fortunately J soon returned 
home, followed my good friends, whom [ found 


still in said field, enjoying a cool shade; they con- | 


++ 
grat 


gratulated me on having done me a great favor, 
which, by the by, | was too perverse to acknow- 
ledge, thoug! they readily agreed | might know 
much about physic, (ey knew much more about 
farining; still, | soon reminded the plowman that 
he was at work for me, not for them, and that he 
must do his work according to contract or quit it 
at once. Consequently the plow was let in to 
the depth agreed upon. The light plowing was 
a space about a rod wide. In the course of time, 
the field was manured with ashes, and again 
sowed to wheat and clover with timothy seed.— 
The crop of wheat proved unusually good; that 
on the shallow plowed strip stood thinner, three 
inches shorter, and had not as large heads. The 
grass seed took well; the field [ kept for mowing 
three years, during which time there was a per- 
ceptible difference between the deep and shallow 
plowed parts. [| then sold out. and two years af- 
ter, in turn visited the farm, found the owner in 
said field, making hay. He remarke:l, pointing 
to the strip of shallow plowing, “there is one of 
your experiments,” and inquired if I had skip- 
ped it in manuring, or put some other kind on it, 
and said he had noticed that strip ever since he 
first crossed the field. Three years is the usual 
time mowing ground is allowed to remain, by 
which time it usually rans out and becomes foul. 
The one in question remained five years, the last 
I knew of it, and still produced a full crop of 
clean hay. 

I have ever since practiced deep plowing, with 
like effect. I have been thus minute to show the 








cropped nine years in suceession. Two years, 
| previously it was planted with corn, and received | 
ordinary culture. \t yielded eight bushels to the | 
‘acre. The year after, it was sown with oats, and 
isearcely yielded the amount of seed sown. ‘The 
‘field was at the edge of a prairie adjoining open- 
‘ings: the soil a mixture of gravel and prairie. 
|| procured a strong team, and plowed it beam 
‘deep; planted it June 7th and 8th, with Dutton 
‘eorn; tilled it with a cultivator twice each way, 
| going twice between each row, and giving it one 
|careful hoeing. Late in September | cut up the 
corn, removed it off the ground, plowed it again, 
(as in the spring, sowed it with rye, which produ- 
;ced the best crop | have ever seen in the State. 
|The corn crop yielded forty bushels to the acre. 
'{ was told when I commenced plowing, by a far- 
‘mer, that he pitied me for being so silly as to 
| cultivate that wornout field. 

| If you think the above statements worthy the | 
| space they will occupy in the Farmer, perhaps you 
‘may hear from me again soon, on some other 
test.* Yours, &c., 


M. Freeman. 
853. | 


Schooleraft, Jan. 13th, 
P.S. Having noticed in last number of the 
'anmer the Hon. Titus Dort’s remarks respecte | 
ing plums, &c., I can assure him, if he will en- | 
‘| 


| 
5 ° ay . . 5 ° 

ose his trees with a fence six feet high and yard 
plain 
M. F. 


Ep. ] 


eee 


* | Let us hear. - 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


' 
| Questicns Put. 
| 
| 


Martrson, Dec. 19, 1852. 

Friexp Isuam----l should like to ask some 
questions to you or through the Farmer to some 
‘of the farmers of Michigan, for i wish to learn 
‘all | can about farming, and | find very much is 
|to be learned from my brother farmers. 
| Ist. Can Barley be raised profitably on our 
|sandy openings, and what kind of manure is best 
|suited for it’ * 

2d. Can Peas be raised profitably for feeding, 
on the sandy land, and if so. what are the best 
kinds, best time for sowing, &c. 

3d. In your “ Pickings by the way” you say 
Goy. Throop gives decided preference to the Dut- 
ton corn for the reason that it frequently has two 
ears on the stalk, and that while the Dent re- 
quires to be planted four and a half fect apart, 
the Dutton can be planted three fect apart. Now 
if the Gov. or any body else has the figures to 
show, with the relative cost of raising, | for one, 
(and probably there are others) would be glad to 
see them. You will perceive that there are more 
than two hills of the Dutton to be tilled to one 
of the Dent, consequently the cost of planting, 
hoeing, &e., must be about double. 

I am afraid | have said too much already, so I 
will stop. Yours, &c., A. J. Gray. 





Please send us something occasionally —Ep. 


* See No. I of onr » Pickings by the Way,” in Nov. No.--Ep. 


















































| those of Mr. H., or atleast, have found as gooda 
| ’ £ 
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‘or the Michigan Tarmer 
Turning Under Clover for Wheat---Right 
Time. 
Mr. Epiror :— 

In the year 1859 ] had a field of fifteen acres in 
clover, which I wished to sow to wheat, and for 
the purpose of letting it seed itself to clover: it 
was not plowed until August. It was then 
turned over nine inches deep, and the same 
amount of after culture bestowed upon it, that 

ras upon an adjoining field of old-fashioned 
naked summer failow, plowed to the same depth 
in June. When the waeat was harvested, the 
result was cighteen bushels per acre on the old 
naked summer fallow, and twelve bushels on the 
clover sod. 

Not satisfied with the trial, I determincd to 
give it another and fairer one in °51, on a field 
of fifteen acres, all stocked to clover, and consid- 
erably bound out with June grass, all together 
forming a pretty stiff sward, and as near alike as 
possible. Kight acres of the field were turned 
over ten inches deep, from the 15th to 25th of 
June. The other seven acres were plowed to the 
same depth the first week in August. Each had 
the same amount of after-culture bestowed upon 
it, and was sowed on the 12th day of September 
1851, with oneand a quarter bushels of wheat to 
the aere. ‘The result was 24 bushels per acre on 
the part plowed in June, and a little less than 
13 on the part plowed in August. This is con- 
clusive to my mind that June is the proper time 
to plow for wheat. O. Hau 


[| We are inclined to that opinion also, of late. 
But so much depends on the season, (and some- 
thing on the kind of soil) that it is difficult to 
name a time which would in all cases be the best. 
In some seasonsit might be best to plow in June, 
and in others in August. For instance, suppose 
the latter part of the season, and the ensuing 
spring be dry, so that there is not moisture 
enough in the soil to promote decomposition, in | 
that case, it would be safer to turn under clover 
in June, though even then, a very dry scason 
might cause a failure. Some who have tried 
both, have arrived at results directly oppusite to 








result from plowing in August as in June, but we 
are of opinion that the latter is the safest. In 
that case, however, the cultivator should be lib- 
erally used. 

| We hope friend H. will let us hear from him 
often.—Ep. | 





Yor the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Isuam :-—I would say that in gathering 
my apples last fall, i found a number of the | 
trees with the bark dry and dead to the wood, | 
and they will never leave out again, although | 
they bore as well as those that were not thus af: | 
fected. Now what is the cause of the bark be- 
ing loose and dead, the earliest trees were as 





bad as the latest. The Early Codlings and the | seeding, and if you do, no question but you will 
Newtown Pippins are the only ones that are en- | 


tirely dead. Moszs 8S. Guieason. 





For the Michigan Faamer. 

Rolling—Pea Culture—Harly Sowing. 

BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Mr. Isuam:—Sir, Your paper you must be 
well aware, is welcome, otherwise you would not 
have the continuance of your old subscribers, nor 
the long addition to the monthly list of new 
ones. 

However we may be interested in the experi- 
ence of others, we cannot carry it out in full 
here, on account of land being new, and infested 
with so many roots and stumps, the subsoil plow 
would find many hindrances and the roller (you 
60 highly rececommended) cannot work, but stil 
we must be encouraged and wait for time, which 
completeth all things. 

I think that if we could roll our Jands well, it 
would return us better increase, especially in the 
barley culture. | have tried raising it, but it 
seems to be an unprofitable crop. Many others 
also have done the same, and are abandoning its 
tillage altogether. In England a sportsman 
might just as well be seen without his gun, as a 
farmer in his barley field without his roller ; it 
scems there to be aright hand companion, neither 
do they call a field in good condition to be sown 
when the roller clogs with dirt on account of its 
dampness, or when the full print of the horse's 
shoes can be seen 

You say in this November number, under 
“Pickings by the Way,” that Mr. Homan, of 
Vright township, thinks from his experience that 
the pea crop wouldjbe a profitable one for our 
farmers to raise, but Mr. Homan does notsay if 
his peas are infected with the pea bugs. With 
us their ravayes are tremendous. Searcely is 
there a pea that is not impregnated with this 
insect. If you feed them out immediately after 
harvest, it is not so particularly discernable, but 
if you keep them for seed, three-fourths of them 
will not grow. I have thrown boiling water 
over them just before sowing, letting it stand an 
hour, have tried old seed, raised the year previous, 
but all to no purpose, the bugs are sure to come 
in spite of all experiments. if sown early. Some 
Farmers prefer sowing late in order to eseape 
their destruction, and sometimes succeed, but 
then it makes late harvesting, and in order to 
put the land into wheat, they should be har- 
vested shortly after wheat, and then the land, 
if wanted, can be sown to wheat in good season. |} 

fam anadyocate for sowing wheat carly ; two || 
years ago, | commenced sowing the 28th day of 
Auonst, and my first sowing was the heaviest || 
crop | have ever raised. This year, | commenced |} 
on the twety-sixth of August, finishing by the 
eighteenth of September, completing thirty-five 
neres, and my earliest wheat looks best at present, 
but next harvest will speak the result, which | 
then can communicate to you. My firm belief 
is, that in nine cases out of ten, rust is occasioned 
more from late sowing, than from any other 
reason. Sometimes the Hessian fly attacks early 
sown wheat, but if it is well rooted, and has 
strong blades, their mischief is hardly perceived. 
I never wait until frosty mornings arrive before 





have plenty of rain. If you have your land 











mellow and plowed, you need not fear but you 
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will be late enough to escape the Hessian fly and | For the Michigan Farmer. | 
insure plenty of rust, but | have had wheat des- | Drain Your Swamps. 
troyed by the fly which was sown as late as the; Mr. Eniror :—In reading the Farmer, I find | 
twelfth of September. Nevertheless, every one! much good information on all subjects, yet I | 
has an unlimited right to adhere to the principle | think the Michigan swamps do not receive due | 
he thinks best, but for my own part. 1 would | attention; itis the greatest evil that exists in | 
rather risk loss from the Hessian fly by early | our state. True, intemperance is bad enough, | 
sowing, than torisk the loss of my crop byrust | and much has been said and done to do it away, | 


from late sowing. | but they that will not drink the poison, are not | 
Believe me to remain yours truly, ‘injured by it. But where is the person, small or | 
 ?— ® W Deion, | great, that does not suffer by inhaling the poison | 
aii taiili Se hapigti ~~" | arising from the stagnant water standing in our | 

For the Michigan Farmer. |swamps? I think it is not a high estimate to | 

Sequel tc Old Pone, | say that one-half of our sickness is caused by it. | 


Mr. Eprron:—Ona recent visit to my friend, | 4 we had all the doctors’ accounts, we aster | 
Mr. Geo. Young, | learned some further particu- | ee <n idea how soon ‘Ml gon ashe orThe : | 
lars about old Pone. He was a very remarkable | sity ere d ~_ ait d a. st, 2 d | 
horse in many respects; in intelligence and hab- | 7 } © time an rag ely — os — Sapo 
its of cleanliness, few horses were his equals, and | WO Rave Horne away to the grave-yard. 1s 1t not | 
f:wer still exceeded him in either. Whenever | °20USh to convince any man that there is an 


the boys neglected to make his bed he would | cart ee peanane and how and lull nore af 
pull the hay out of his rack with his mouth and | QUL* — Saould savages Come in and Kil’ ones 


9 ‘ y TS, 9SES > ts . }. 
make it for himself, or, if they did not make it | 98 Many of our citizens, we woulll see the inha 
to suit him, he would fix it to suit himself—he |! pense Ty “ vy ‘ edit ai ; de : 
was never known to lay down on the bare floor | ° Se aed ati OP cn celee, We tg Rime gaunt aq 
when he could find anything to make a bed of, | VC) BNO ae Or os cease ae ee aoa: ane P 

, array a8 GUICK as possibie. 
battle in juick sible 


th his sof athens ad | 
nor with his blanket off, after it had been spread | I ean say from experience, that there is money 


over him. his Chane sai ani heave only to drain the 
Whenever he carried his master to his place of | vo t note ip “7 a arnt te omy t = 

business, in the city of Grand Rapids, three miles | a i re es 1 hged ot t ye at si 
from his home, the saddle and bridle were taken | re vere ? years ago, put _ get 
off, and then he would make a visit to several | and have cut about four times as much hay to 
streets ; after which he would return to the store se ge — wr J — — enough er | 

and look steadily into the window for his master, | Pad 1 wf rd — Renda a z gin rei t 
and as soon as he saw him, he would seem to | 224 9¥out tour acres Howed with water two to 
, four feet deep. I traveled round it, cleared 


say, “ good bye.” and then with his head and || ; : : se . 

tail up, would be off “in a jiffy’ for his home. | persica tilled around It, and ws foi tho | 
Notwithstanding that he lived to the remarka- | MA net id hate gece I yyy: “~ 
ble age of forty-two, he did not even then seem a ee oy a se ove 


old, but rather young. He and a colt were in| better in the ditch up tomy neck, than I did 


the habit of running races together, Pone always | per day ut p me pres de — tpt 
beating, but he could not be satisfied with cut- | 0) Sine: Six Inches through, & Tat stone on, Ps 
ting up capers with the colt only, he must needs filled it in With small stone and timber to within 
one day cut up a caper with ‘a boy who was) seated aoe of the “4 Peery neat ” 
riding him: and what did he do but throw the | — it 1 put inscantling @ by 4, and a plan 
boy over his head, and then turn round and look | ‘ees : , 
m+ a to see how he would * get up” as the. : yore dy segs! nrg stg oy sescceghe sand 
jockies say. Well, he was fully satisfied with his |*"® tolish adie « on : ‘heat Avataed the 
feat and therefore allowed the boy to mount hin , eee ee ee vgabons 
: pe eget: |most of my own swamps, yet I do not expect to 

again, and then he carried him safely. aaaiie I benefit P de Ith until ‘oh. | 

On entering the stable of my friend, my first | FeRSe THAR HENeny as to Heath Unt! My NEED: | 
enquiry was eheeninehh: Peas? |bors drain theirs. We want a general effort 


He is dead !—was the reply, he killed himself | throughout the state, and it will double the 


4 : - | value ¢ n’ Te mers of Mich- 
running races with the colt—they were running | value of any man’s farm. The far 


. . , lan pane Done | igan own most of the swamps, and they have or 
man Fig ee Pome ee ieee apa Pone | should have the Micmoax Farmer for their 
| was indeed sorry to hear of the sad event— | guide. 1 know of no other instrumentality that 
hoping he would die of old age—but alas! “ The | C27 Sccomy lish this great object like the FARMER. 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to | if My ag doped — awe ee “7 ee a 
the strong,” for on that day old Pone run his last | > ank, for it will be of more profit than all the 
none banks in the state, for it will improve our health, | 
NG f é ‘lengthen our days, and double our money.— 

He oar his last fight he has won his last) Would it not be as much abovea bank as a bank | 

D " ° é ° j 
No trumpet shall awake him to victory again.” is above a gambling house. Mr. Isham, please 
give us an essay on the subject; give every man 

And now Mr. Editor, may there not be other | you see that neglects to drain his swamps, just 
horses who would live as long as old Pone with | what he deserves. H. Haptey. | 
the same care and kindness ? Jerrerson Dec. 11, 1853. | 


Jeremian Brown. | [Let us hear from you again.—Eb.] 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Plant Trees. 


In the January No. of the Farmer I proposed 
to say a few more words on tree planting, at a 
future time if it should prove acceptable. I will 
now redeem my pledge. 

In the planting of trees, how very few who do 
plant understand the arrangement of them. It 
is the judicious grouping of the different species 
which adds so much to the enchantment. For 
instance, we frequently see a pretty cottage on 
the banks of a sweet running stream, or a lake, 
with straight rows of Locusts set round about 
the house; how different would it appear, had 
the proper taste been displayed in grouping, in- 
re of placing them at right angles. But says 
one, I have no taste for this thing, I do the best 
I can, and I am not able to pay a scientific gar- 
dener for his services. Granted, but can you not 
afford to buy some work on landscape gardening, 
(such as epee ow or take one or two of the 
innumerable agricultural journals of the day ; 
you will then soon learn how to dispose of your 
trees, so as to set off your premises to the great- 
est advantage. 

It is a great mistake with many in the embel- 
lishment of their premises, that the eyergreens 
of our country are so much overlooked. Down- 
ing says, “ It 1s indescribable how much they add 
to the beauty of a country residence in winter ; 
and who, that has any taste at all, will not ad- 
mit this? How dreary and desolate a place 
looks without the addition of a few evergreens. 
At that season when the landscape is bleak and 
covered with snow, these noble trees, properly in- 
termingled with the groups in view from the 
window, or those surrounding the house, give an 
appearance of verdure and life to the scene, which 
cheats winter of half its dreariness.” This is 
what the lamented Downing says; ah, how is 
the vacant spot to be filled? Would that we 
had a hundred such men in the country to take 
his place, how very different would the appear- 
ance of the country be, a quarter of a century 
hence; however it must be gratifying to all of 
us to see that there is a growing taste for beau- 
tiful and ornamental tree planting. 

When I speak of planting trees. I would not 
that a man should devote his time to it to 
the neglect of his other pursuits on the farm, or 
in the garden, but who, let me ask, has not the 
time to devote occasionally an hour or two in the 
evening of the spring and fall to the embellish- 
ment of his home? Many I do know, however, 
who spend double that time in hewing down the 
beautiful and brave old oaks, who once stood 
there to adorn his now desolate looking house; 
such men you may rest assured can never be pre- 
vailed upon to take an agricultural paper, and 
these are the men also that look with horror up- 
on what they call a “book farmer.” You can’t 
teach these fellows “ nothin’ nohow.” Let them 
go, they are of no account, I don’t address my- 
self to them, for they will never see this. 

I have now done, and if my feeble contribu- 
tions should have been the means of inducing 
even one individual to plant a few trees, then is 
my end accomplished. Geo, Henri. 

Marsuatt, Jan. 10, 1853. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Fowl Meadow Grass. 
Sr. Joseru Co. Dec. 20, 1852. 

Warren Isuam Ese.,—Dear Sir:—Will you 
be so good as to make the enquiry where the 
Fowl Meadow Grass seed can be obtained if at 
all, in this section of country. Some people here 
say they have it, but finally conclude that it is 
Red Top. . Mr. Peters considers them the same. 
Mr. Lathrop, “ Farmer's Library, P 134,” says 
‘“‘ Fowl Meadow Grass (Poa Avaria Spicalis Lub- 
bilionis,) was first said to be discovered in a 
meadow in Dedham, and was supposed to have 
been brought there by metre tt oy Says Mr. 
Deane, “ It is as an excellent grass for wet mead- 
ows, and has been known to yield three tons of 
hay to the acre in aseason. It remains so long 
green that it may be mowed any time from July 
till October. It makes very good hay for horses, 
and neat cattle particularly.” 

‘Lhere is a difference of opinion upon the sub- 
ject; all I wish is correct information, if you 
will be so good as to afford it, and then I wish for 
some of the seed, Some people here who were 
acquainted with it in Massachusetts, consider it 
entirely different from red top. If it will agree 
with our marshes, I wish to obtain some of the 
seed, and information about the method of sow- 
ing. Your Friend, 

[As we have said in another place, we were fa- 
miliar with Fowl Meadow Grass at the old home- 
stead in New England, from our boyhood up, have 
passed through it standing as high as our head, 
have spread it after the mower, covering the ground 
with it so thick that it was difficult to get it dry, 
and have ourselves turned a swath to the tune of | 
at least three tons to theacre. But the idea that it | 
is identical with red top was never entertained, and 
has no foundation. Its home is in wet, mucky 
land, and nowhere else does it luxuriate and thrive. 
As we have stated elsewhere, the Messrs. Parkers, 
of this city, design getting ona lot of it in the 
spring. We have little doubt that it will be found 
well adapted to our marshes. If any one in this 
state has tried it, let him speak.—Ep. ] 





How to make great Pigs. 


[ With a club of subscribers from Indiana, came | 
recently some stanzas of poetry, detailing the 
process of fattening two shoats. Each of them 
weighed just ninety pounds when they were shut 
up for feeding, in the hot weather in June, their 
sty or yard being floored, except a small hole fill- 
ed with water for them to wallowin. Their feed 
was Indian meal mixed with water over night, 
but always fed before souring. We give the re- 
sult in the author's own poetic style: Kd.] 


Fed thirty bushels and no more, 

Here is the weight, just count the score ; 
Three hundred seyenty-nine, all right, 
The other one is not so light; 

But our old steelyards tell the weight, 
Good at three hundred eighty-eight. 
Fetch on your cruise, that melting pot, 
See what bullion here we've got. 
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Mr. Schuyler’s Address, 


Delivered before the Calhoun County Agricultura) 
Sociely.— Another Extract. 

By making such calculations as these, we per- 
| ceive, that no very great expense need be in- 
, curred in cultivating well, even an ordinary soil. 
When we consider the comparatively small 
| amount of phosphoric acid in this soil, and the 
| very large percentage of it in the ash of the 
| 


grain of wheat, we can at once conceive the in- 
trinsic value of bone manures, upon this, as well 
as upon most other wheat lands. We remarked 
that the analysis of the soil we are now consid- 
ering, gave 831-2 per cent of silica, and but 41-4 
per cent organic, which included about 5 per 
cent of undecayed vegetable matter. Silica 
comprises a large proportion, even of the most 
fertile soils, varying from 69 to &0 per cent. 
Now as only from 11-2 to 3 per cent of silica en- 
ters into the composition of the grain of the va 
rious crops we raise, and from 7 to 5 per cent in- 
to that of the root crops, we at once perceive 
why it is that the most fertile soils, containing 
as they do, comparatively a small per centage of 
the chief ingredients of all our crops, will soon-| 
er or later cease to produce profitably under a} 
system of cropping. in which everything grown 
| is taken from the soil, and comparatively little or 
| nothing returned. 

Smail as is the amount of organic matter in 
this soil, especially that which is at present avail- | 
able, compared with its whole weight or bulk, | 
|| still the quantity ordinarily existing in our most | 
| fertile soils, does not exceed from 6 to 8 per cent | 
1 Hence, again as we consider the very large pro. 
portion of organic matter existing in every crop- 
the necessity of timely and frequent applications 
of animal and vegetable matter to our more val, 
uable soils, in order to preserve to them thei- 
original fertility. From what little knowledgr 
I have of the lands in this section of our State 
I infer that there is in the virgin soils of our 
white oak openings, a deficiency not only of 
organic matter, and excepting perhaps the stiffer 
clays, by no means an abundant supply of pot- 
ash, phosphates or soda, the most essential inor- 
ganic elements of the wheat and other grain crops. 

If this be so, we cannot be too careful in ma- 
king use of all available means to retain in our 
soils these fertilizing elements. Has not the sys- 
tem which has heretofore too generally prevailed 
most signally failed in this important particular? 
Is it not true, that on many farms, for years suc- 
cessive, wheat crops have been grewn without 
the intervention of a single clover crop; and in 
repeated instances, not even the straw itself, or 
munure in any form has been returned to the 
land! Now there can be no doubt that under 
such a course of cropping, our farms, robbed of 
their most valuable ingredients, would soon be 
reduced to an slmost hopeless state of sterility. 




















dal course, no longer to attribute the marked 
failure of their crops compared with former years, 
to the unpropitiows seasons, or unfriendly ele- 
ments, but acknowledge the true cause, and with 
the least possible delay apply the only remedy. 


Opposed to this exhausting process of cultivation, 





Let me urge those who have pursued this suici- | 





is a judicious system of rotation, founded upon 





—— 


correct scientific principles evolved by a chemical 
analysis of the soil and of the different crops ; 
that different kinds of plants take from the soil 
different proportions ‘of organie and inorganic 
matter. Hence the necessity of alternating the 
grain crop with the root crops and grasses which 
contain but a small amount of phosphoric acid, 
the essential elements of the inorganic part of 
the grain crops. It is by a steady adherence to 
such a system, and at the same time making a 
proper use of the various fertilizers, that we can 
expect to preserve the present fertility of our 
new lands, and resuscitate those which have be- 
come more or less impoverished by an unwise and 
exhausting process of cultivation, Connected 
with a profitable course of rotation, we cannot 
too strongly urge the value of the clover crop in 
furnishing (by plowing it under) organic matter 
to the soil. This, like all other leguminous 
crops, derives through its broad leaves a large 
proportion of its organic matter from the atmos- 
phere, and when plowed under, is so much ad- 
ditional vegetable matter imparted to the soil. 

One great physical defect in otherwise fer- 
tile soils, superabundance of moisture, I sus- 
pect does not prevail here to any great extent 
on lands now under cultivation. Being a di- 
luvial formation, they present but few obstacles 
to the free percolation of water, which is not the 
case where the rock or retentive subsoil lies near 
the surface. Still there may be occasional local- 
ities aside from our marsh lands, where an excess 
of moisture may retard and injure the growth of 
vegetation. Hence it is that on our marsh lands, 
where the temperature is reduced by constant 
evaporation during the spring and summer 
months, and where there is an excessive forma- 
tion of vegetable acids, destructive to healthy 
vegetation, ail valuable plants refuse to grow.— 
In snch cases, thorough draining is the only ef- 
fectual remedy. [ have but little doubt that at 
no distant day as onr lands and crops increase in 
value, large bodies of these now comparatively 
worthtess marshes will, by proper drainage, be 
brocght under most successful and profitable cul- 
tivation. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A Little of my Experience in Brea‘sing Colts. 


Two years ago this winter I broke a pair of 
geldings. Before I put halter or bridle on them, 
[ went to scratching and patting them, taking 
up their feet, thumping their hoofs with a stick, 
and in a few days I could go into the lot and 
take up their feet. Now for the bridle—in the 
first place I took a small stick, slipped it carefully 
into the mouth till they held still, then took the 
bridle, put on the crooper and martingales and 
turned them loose for two or three days, bitting 
being necessary. I then put on the harness, 
drove them single for a little while, and then to- 
gether for a half an hour or longer, according to 
their actions, after which [ hitched them toa 
sled and drove them on a walk half aday before 
[ put them into a trot. Now I have drove them 
two yearsand they never have run away, or been 
frightened but once, and that was when plowing 
among the yellow jackets. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Ventilation of Houses, 
MATTHEWSON’S SASH BALANCE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In looking over the various 
articles exhibited at the Michigan State Fair, 
my attention was arrested by an invention for 
improving the ventilation of houses. It is called 
Matthewson’s Sash Balance, and consists of two 
pulleys and cords so placed, that one sash balan- 
ces the other; it can be shipped or unshipped at 
pleasure, so as to have both sashes up, or both 
sashes down, at the same time. 

This great improvemeut is made by Matthew- 
son of Buffalo, who has secured it by patent, and 
is “ready to supply orders in all parts of Ameri- 
ca” Now it is my intention to point out a greater 
_reccommendation in this sash balance. than any 
set forth in the description card, namely, that it 
permits a current of pure av to enter by the 
raised lower sash, while at the same time, it per- 
| mits the heated, unwholsome air fo escape by the 

lowered upper one. Atmospheric air is known to 
| consist of about twenty-one parts of oxygen, or 

the respirable part, and seventy-nine parts of ni- 
| trogen, or the unrespirable part; it also con- 
| tains asmall percentage of carbonic acid gas.— 
The oxygen of the atmosphere when taken into 
the lungs by inspiration, or the drawing in of 
the b.earh, is partly absorbed by the blood, which 
is exposed to its action in the air-cells and ves- 
sels which cover their surface, but the nitrogen 
or azote is rejected and expelled by expiration. 
The term azote, is compounded of two Greck 
words, and means unfavorable to life, or “life- 
destroying” and the name has been given with 
truth, for thisazote is the deadly fire-damp of 
the mine,—the choke damp of the vault, or sub- 
terranean cave, and in ill ventillated houses of 
every description,—the true cause of many fatal 
diseases. 

The Creator has displayed his power and wis- 
dom in supplying the wants, and regarding the 
welfare of all his creatures, and he has in this 
case provided, that when this noxious air is ex- 
pelled from the lungs of any animal, it becomes 
lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, and 
consequently rises through it and flies upward 
through the regions of space; but in ill-ventila- 
ted houses where no flues, lattices, or open win- 
dows are provided, the deadly azote must remain, 
to be again taken into the lungs, and again re- 
jected as unfit to sustain animal life. Its effect 
soon appears; how many men and women are 





life, and consigned to untimely graves by the 
action of this poisonous air! How many beauti- 
ful children are snatched from the arms of their 
distracted parents, and laid in their last resting 
place by the neglect of proper ventilation! 

Forty cubic inches of air are said to be taken 
into the lungs at each inspiration, and if we res- 
pire sixteen times in a minute, we shall consume, 
during twenty-four hours, 951,600 cubic inches, 
or 533 eubie feet of air. It will be seen from 
this, what an immense supply is necessary to sus- 
tain human life. 

It is a fact established by the closest investiga- 
tion into the statistics of disease, that the greater 














annually taken away, perhaps in the prime of; 





part of those fatal disorders which annually 
waste the population of cities and large manu- 
facturing towns, arise from the imperfect supply 
of wholesome air in the crowded houses and 
teeming factories of these loculities. In my 
opinion, large open fire-places are decidedly su- 
perior to metal stoves, in promoting « current of 
air, and | consider out-of-oor exercise so essential 
for the preservation of health, that, with your 
permission, [ will in another letter, advocate the 
establishment of a promonade at Detroit, in the 
shape of a public park or botanic garden. 


[Certainly write about it,—our whole object in 
describing the public gardens and promonades 
attached to the cities of the old world, was to 
get our people in love with them.—Eb. } 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Chit Chat with a Neighbor. 


Mr. Enrror—I have just had a pleasant eve- 
ning’s visit with an old gentleman and neighbor. 
Farming was the subject of conversation, and | 
listened with pleasure to his numerous and in- 
teresting remarks. 

In reference to sowing wheat, he thought it 
was not generally sown thick enough. He stated 
a case in which a farmer put the usual quantity 
of seed per acre on a field, excepting two acres 
of it. On this part four bushels were sown. I 
understand there was no diiference in the soil, or 
in getting in the seed. 

At the time of harvesting, the thickly sown 
wheat was so much the best that “wer | won- 
dered what made the difference. After being 
told how it was, all were satisfied that the thick- 
ly sown wheat was the best.* He said that chess 
and cockle would be outgrown and nearly choked 
out by such wheat. 

He knew of a field which had once produced 
an abundance of cockle—had been me ve down 
for fifteen years, and then sown to wheat after 
being properly prepared. In the following spring 
the cockle showed itself to have extensive pos- 
session of the ground, whereupon the owner was 
advised to turn in hogs. He did so, and they 
nearly destroyed the cockle, while the wheat 
proved to be good erop. 

When [| advised him to take the Farmer, he 
said one man might get information by conver- 
sation with his neighbors, that would be just as 
reliable as that found in agricultural papers. I 
agreed with him in this, and asked him if he 
wouldn't agree with me, that if a man published 
the same facts which he stated to his friends, 
more persons would be benefited by it than if he 
did not publish them’? This was an unexpected 
question, and he replied that he didn’t know but 
there would, but said it was too much the case 
that folks believed things just because they were 

wrinted. I may perhaps communicate more of 
his extensive experience at some future time. 

Respectfully, &c., WILLIAM. 
Bellevue, Noy. 30, 1852, 


* That thick sowing is best, many facts scem 
to show, but we should think four bushels to the 
acre would be rather on the extreme.—Eb. 


















































| some nurseryman of reputation a well rooted vine, 
| of two or more years growth, of choice variety, 


HORTICULTURAL. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR, 


Grape Vines and Pruning. 

If you have not pruned your vines, no time is to 
be lost. Select some cold day, when the ground is 
frozen, the deeper the better; at such a time they 
will seldom bleed, but we have known the sap to 
run freely, when the weather was warm and the 
ground not frozen, in February. If after pruning 
the sap should rnn from the end of the vine, 
sharpen the end and stick on a potato as large as 
a hen’s egg, and it generally stops it. Cultivators 
differ much as to the mode of pruning, each one 
thinking his method the best. We prefer to cut | 
off about half of the last year’s growth, train the | 
larger branches horizontally, and the smaller ones 
upright to a trellis prepared for the purpose. If | 
you wish to propagate any by cuttings, save the 
cuttings in the same manner as directed for scions, 
cutting them into pieces of three buds each ; plant 
early in the spring in an oblique position, covering 
two buds, and nearly up to the third bud; sprinkle 
some saw dust over the end to protect it from the 





sun. We advise, however, for those who wish to | 
cultivate the grape in a garden, to purchase of 


And the Isabella is such 
Naving 


adapted to our climate. 
an one, and a good grape, and hardy. 
provided such a standard vine, you can easily in- 
crease by layers, which we consider better and 
more safe, as cuttings do not generally do well. 
We hope the time is not far distant, when every 
garden will be furnished with the vines, in sufficient 
numbers to supply the family. The vine can be as 
easily cultivated as the apple or peach, and occupy 
no more space, and in small gardens it may be 
trained to a fence, or side of a building, although 
a trellis is preferable. 


_> — -—-- 
Green-house Plants. 

If green-house plants are infested with insects, 
a fumigation of tobacco will effectually destroy 
them, This may be easily done by inserting a bar- 
rel of one head, over a few pots, set on three pieces 
of brick. Take a shovel of coals, and on the coals 
put about one-fourth, or one-third of a half-pound 
paper of tobacco, and then slide the shovel under 
the barrel, and the insects will generally fall dead 
to the pot If any do not, a sponge wet can be | 
applied, and they can be easily removed If you 
have plants of thick succulent leaves, you may 
with a sponge alone divest them of insects. Care 
should be taken that plants are not watered too 
much during the cold weather, and at times when 
many are not growing, and air shon!d be at times 
freely admitted to the rooms, where the plants are 
kept. If you wish handsome and good plants do 
not force the growth in confined rooms, a free cir- 
culation of air is essential to a healthy stocky 
growth. 
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Cutting Scions. 

This month is a proper time for cutting scions. 
Care should be taken to select the cuttings of last 
year’s growth, cutting off about an inch of the 
previous year’s growth. Cut such only whose wood 
is matured, of straight and thrifty growth. 

Tie them up into bunches with a waxed twine or 
copper wire, which is the best, in bundies of about 
thirty each; keep the vurieties distinct by attach- 
ing a tally stick by a wire to a cutting, having pre- 
viously painted it with white paint, and write the 
name distinctly with a lead pencil. We have found 
the following method the best for keeping scions : ‘ 
Procure a box of sufficient size, and saw dust from 
the mill from green logs, which contains about the 
proper degree of moisture; pack a layer of scions 
in the box and fill the crevices with saw dust, and 
about three inches of saw dust between the layers 
of cuttings. Scions prepared in this way will keep t 
good till May and June. It is, however, always 
best to examine them often, and if too dry, moisten 
the saw dust. Place the box in a dry cellar, or 


;one not much damp. Scions are kept very well in 
jcommon cellars by burying the large ends in sand 


or earth of a proper moisture. 








pple. 
The fruit, above the middle size, oblong, very 
light yellow, or rather straw-colored, with a very 


pale blush when exposed to the sun, A popular 
fruit in the Boston market at this seasor of the year, 


{says the Boston Cultivator of October 3rd, and one 


of the most productive and profitable, being pecu- 
liarly fair and beautiful to the eye, and almost always 
well formed, when very many other varieties are 
malformed and unsightly by blight in its various 
phases. The flesh is tender, rich, sub-acid, of fine 
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flavor, ripens early in Autumn, and is good through- 
out the Northern States. The tree is upright in its 
growth, of medium vigor, and withal a very prolific 
Sarer, its leaves being sharp serrate. A native 
fruit originating at Sherburne, Mass., on the grounds 
of the Rev. Samuel Porter, 
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For the Michigan Former. 
Reply to C. A. C. 

Mr. Isham :—Dear Sir,—For the benefit of your 
correspondent from Avon, C. A. C., in whom I re- 
cognize an old acquaintance, I will give my expe- 
rience in grafting over a tree. I had an apple tree, 
about eight years old, one of the most thrifty and 
finest grown trees in my grounds, but it would not 
bear with all the forcing and care I could bestow 
upon it, therefore I determined to graft it over. 
Iaccordingly grafted it at the proper sexson, and 
watched it with some expectation. My trees had 
all leaved and blossomed, and fruit had formed, 
still my pet scions did not grow, (they were the 
northern spy.) I waited somewhat longer, still 
they did not start, the buds had seemed to swell at 
first, but they did not leave. Somewhat importu- 
nate, I took my pruning knife and commenced dis- 
secting, when, to my surprise, I found the borers 
had taken out the liber of the bark, almost entirely 
around the whole body of the tree, even up into 
the limbs, thereby killing the tree outright. It is 
notorious that the borer generally attacks the tree 
upon the west side; go into an old orchard, and 
you will find that the bark of many of the trees 
has been pecked by woodpeckers: they have taken 
out the borer, and thereby saved the life of the 
tree. I used to think they would injure the trees, 
but I have learned better. If fruit trees grow 
very luxuriantly, and are then subject to sudden 
freezing and thawing, they will often part their 
bark. If neglected, as the tree grows, the bark 
opens wider, and not being protected, the wood 
dries up and becomeshard, To prevent evil effects 
frem this cracking of the bark, take a piece of 
cotton cloth, and dip it in melted grafting wax, 
and lay it on the seam, binding it on with some 
ligatures, and generally in five or six weeks it will 
heal over, when the ligatures may be cut. 

Respectfully yours, A.C. H 

Detroit, Jan. 10, 1853. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
Experiment in Raising Beets. 

I tried a little experiment the past season in 
raising what is called the turnip beet, and the 
result I will give to the readers of the Farmer.— 
On the 12th of May last, I made seven ridges 
across my garden, two feet distant from each 
other, raising the top of the ridge about six inch- 
es above the surface of the adjoining ground, 
and then put the seed in the top of the ridge 
about two inches deep. I also put in seven rows 
of the same kind of seed, adjoming the ridges, 





ona level surface. The soil, a gravelly loam, 








previously manured, was pulverized to the depth 
of fourteeninches. The seed on the level ground 
came up the best; not more than half of the 
seed on the ridges came up, but what did come 
looked equally flourishing, but before the severe 
drouth had continued long, I discovered that the 
plants on the ridges continued fresh and prosper- 
ous, while those on the level ground wilted, and 
the leaves lay on the ground through the middle 
of the day. Towards the latter part of the 
drouth J watered the beets a few times at eve- 
ning, giving those on the level ground double 
what [ did those on the ridges. Now for the re- 
sult. The twelfth day of November | harvested 
the beets, and | found that I had nearly double 
from the ridges that [ had from the seven rows || 
on the level—so much for ridges. 

I have stated the facts and leave the whys and 
wherefores for the editor to explain. Before I 
close, | would say, that I have had considerable 
experience in raising and feeding the beet, and 
I believe it to be one of the most valuable roots 
cultivated, especially for cows. I find that the 
soil best adapted to its culture is a sandy loam ; 
on such soil | have had them that weighed 18 3-4 
pounds. H. A. ArmsTrone. 


[The most obvious explanation of the above phe- 
nomenon, is that the level ground packed down 
more than that in the ridges, and thus prevented 
the ascent of moisture by capillary attraction from 
below.—Eb.] 

— @— 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Preserving Fruits and Vegetables. 

Imagine you step into my cellar, the first thing 
that attracts your attention is a large basket that 
holds fifteen bushels, a little further on is another 
thut holds ten ; these are filled with apples.— 
Some may say why do you prefer baskets to box- 
es? I will state my reasons, they give a chance 
for the air to circulate through the apples, which 
keeps them dry and healthy. 

On the east end of the cellar some boards are 
raised a little from the ground, on which is spread 
a lot of onions, and on another table about two 
feet above is spread a lot of onion seed, top on- 
ions. The next thing is a heap of carrots, piled 
up the same as you cord up wood, the top ends 
on the out side. This gives a chance for the air 
to circulate through the whole pile. 

I am persuaded that there are a great many 
vegetables lost by smothering, keeping them 
from the air. 

[ But how is this—no fruit or vegetable can pos- 
sibly decay in the absence of atmospheric air.— 
It is the oxygen which does the mischief. Per- 
haps, however, stagnant air may hasten the pro- 
cess.—Ed. ] 





_—— 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Tamarack Swamps. 

Mr. IsHam :—One of your subscribers wishes 
to know, through the Farmer, the best method 
to subdue or improve tamarack swamps on 
marshes. 

{ Mr. Heale, an Englishman, at Flint, all the way 
from old Devonshire, has promised a communi- 
cation on that very subject.—Ed. ] 
































For the Michigan Farmer- 


Preparing Flower Beds. 


| In flower gardens, and on green plats and 
| lawns, where rich and profuse bloom are desira- 
| ble, deep tillage is essential to the healthy and 
| laxuriant growth of plants and flowers. 
For all strong rooted kinds, the beds should be 
tilled at least tivo feet deep, and suitable soil and 
manure selected; some earths are stiff and 
luyey, these should be rejected, and rich, new soil 

sutroduced. For tuberous and bulbous-rooted 

plants, such as the dahlia, lobelia, lilly, tulip 
| &c.. a vich loamy soil is considered best, mixed 
| with well rotted stable manure, and Jeaf-mould. 
| For the growth of the auricula, polianthus, 
| pink, pansy &c., light, rich soil, manured with 
| leaf-mould and sharp sand, has been fonnd to 
succeed best. For fine-rooted plants, such as 
heaths &c., peat-soil is the best, and this can be 
easily procured fromthe swamp. For the growth 
of roses the ground cannot be too rich, a contin- 
ual addition of fresh soil is essential, and the re- 
mains of old hot-beds have been found an 
excellent manure. The plants should be pruned 
in the autumn, and all weak superflous branches 
rejected. When buds have first formed, the 
above mentioned preparation will do for two or 
three seasons,—after this there should be a yearly 
removal of a portion of soil from the bed. and a 

roportionate addition of fresh earth of a suita- 
ble kind. 

A portion of fresh soil should always be put 
on with the manure, as it has a wonderful effect 
in promoting a richness of foliage and a profu- 
sion of bloom. The best method is to pursue it 
yearly to obtain in winter a portion of fresh soil 
from the field, of pea and leaf-mould from the 
swamps and forests; these should be laid up in 
heaps, and fully exposed to the action of the 
weather, and manure added in spring, and when 
all are mixed, they should be dug into the beds; 
care should be taken notto injure the roots of 
the flowers in so doing. 

In the management of all kinds of planis and 
flowers, strict attention should be paid to the 
roots, as they are of vzfal importance, inasmuch 
as they sustain vegetable life. The root not only 
supports the tree, plant, or flower, by fixing it in 
the soil, but it also affords a channel for the con- 
veyance of nourishment to the stem and leaves. 
At the extremity of each fibre of the root, there 
is an expansion of the cellular integument, 
called a spongiole from its resemblance to a 
small sponge; being full of pores, it absorbs 
moisture from the soil. Every plant is supplied 
with poresin the stem and leaves, but they are 
always above ground, and solely for the purpose 
of exhalation, or evaporation. 

As to derivation, Botanists have arranged roots 
into three kinds, viz: annual, biennial and_ tri- 
ennial, The annual roots belong to plants which 
live but one year, some of the grasses, many of 
the cereals and leguminous plants, a host of 
flowers, and a formidable army of weeds are of 
this class. The garden mignonette, (pusedo 
odorate) is an annual. Biennial roots belong to 
plants and flowers which are produced one season 
and living through the ensuing winter, produce 
flowers and seeds, the following season and then 
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die away. Some of the grasses belong to this 
class; wheat also is a biennial and so are many 
flowers. The beautiful sweet-william, pinks (d1- 
anchus barbara) a native of the European Alps, 
isa biennial. Perennial roots belong to plants 
which live and blossom through an indefinite 
number of succeeding years: trees and shrubs, 
many herbs, plants and flowers are perennial._— 
As tushape, botanists have divided roots into the 
following kinds :— 


1. Radix fibrosa, A fibrous root. 

2. Radix repens, A creeping root. 

3. Radix fusifcrmis, A spindle shaped or 
tap-root. 

4. Radix premorsa, An abrupt root. 

5. Radix tuberosa, A tuberous root. 

6. Radix bulbosa, A bulbous root. 

7. Radix articulata, A jointed or knobbed 


root. 

By a little attention to the structure of these 
roots, skillin selecting suitable soil and manure, 
will be easily acquired. 

A few general rules may be observed. 
brous, creeping and joint-rooted plants. require 
light soil, and the manure to be placed nevr the 
surface; tap-rooted, abrupt, tubcrous, and bul- 
hous, require a rich, loamy soil. and the ma- 
nure to be placed deep on the hed. 

Flower beds should not be made 
shade of trees. 

Water should be regularly supplied when re- 
quired. 

It has been proved that every plant and flower 
derives nourishment from the roots, and that the 
roots absorb it from the soil; it is therefore to 
the soil that water and liquid mauure should be 
eS and not to the leaves or stems. 

Vatering of flowers and plants should always 
be done in the evening, to prevent the too 
rapid evaporation. 

‘Many plants and flowers the natives of colder 
or warmer climates, might be freely grown in 
Michigan, by a little care in acclimating, or sub- 
mitting them by degrees, to the «ction of this 
climate. The fuchsia, a native of Terra del 
Fuego, on the limits of the Western Hemisphere, 
could become a hardy shrub here, if properly 
naturalized. Its beautiful varieties ornament the 
gardens of Europe, and why is itnot more ex- 
tensively cultivated in its native America? The 
American scarlet-flowering currant “ ribes san- 

uinea,” has become quite common in Europe; 
it is a pretty shrub, and ought to be a great fa- 
vorite in Michigan. Epwarp Mason. 


GREENFIELD DETROIT. 


under the 


| [Write again. —Ep. ] 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Selection of Stocks. 


In this matter much has been said and ob- 
served, yet there is something to be learned.— 
Stocks selected for grafting should have the same 
vigor and habit of growth as the scion you work 
on, so as the stock will not outgrow the scion, nor 
the scion the stock. 1 would prefer grafting on 
natural fruits above the famed so as to promote 
longevity. Some varieties when grafted on the 
root are of short duration. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
About Cedar Posts. 


Lavorte, Indiana, Dec. 7, 1852. 


Mr. IsHamM—l wish to make enquiries of as 
| 


many of your correspondents as [ can get an an- 
swer from, in regard to cedar posts for fencing. 
There seems to be the greatest variety of opinion 
in regard to the durability of the white cedar, 
imaginable. I have no experience myself in re- 
gard to it. One of my neighbors, a Mr. Wells, 
of Vermont, says that some years ago, his father 
had occasion to remove a white cedar post fence, 
that had stood some 35 years, and he says they 
were then good, perhaps decayed to some extent 
1-2 an inch, and thinks they are just as good as 
the red, and [ have similar accounts from differ- 
ent individuals. 

Then again [ am told by some that they will 
not last any better than chestnut or oak, or many 
other kinds of timber. 1 feel some interest in the 
matter. as [ have posts enough to make two miles 
of fence or more. Js it the soil in which they 
are set that makes the difference? Mr. Payne, 
of Niles, Michigan, who was the cashier of the 
Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Bank, told me that he 
had set some red cedar posts when he was living 
at the mouth of the St. Joseph river some years 
since, and that they were all rotten now. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is the soil in which 
they are set that makes the difference. The 
posts that I have are called the white variety. I 
find, however, that there are three varieties; red, 
yellow, and white; the white variety is as white 
as basswood or lyme, while the variety which is 
commonly called white, is of a yellowish hue. 

Yours truly, B. M. Newkirk. 

P.S. I have read your communications and 
notes from the old world with great interest, and 
| am glad to see you are about to publish them 
in book form; I think it must receive a wide cir- 
culation. You have, indeed “penetrated the 
depths of society,” in England particularly, which 
have never been reached by any one whom [ have 
had the fortune to read. B. M. 

ee 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Wintering Stock. 

Many farmers the present winter have a small 
supply of hay, and corn fodder for their stock, 
consequently many very valuable animals have 
been disposed of at a very low price. 

By experience [ have learned that cattle of all 
kinds, over one year old, may be kept in good 
condition during the winter months fed upon 
straw, and nothing more exeept one ear of corn 
aday. To have them do well, the straw must 
be tramped flne by horses, upon the barn floor, 
or upon the grouud as is most convenient, to be 
given to them three times a day in boxes or racks 
—feed as economically as you would of hay.— 
Three times a week, sprinkle salt or brine upon 
the straw. 

The cattle should be kept in the yard, not al- 
lowed to get a bite of frozen grass, which to them 
is worthless, as nutriment, and at the same time 
destroying their appetite for coarse fodder. They 
should be tied in the stable nights and stormy 
days, have access to water and they will do as 


well as though they were fed with hay, and left 
in the open yard, to face the cold winds, and en- 
dure the pelting storms of winter as many are 
shamefully compelled to do. 

| One idea more. Put a plenty of straw under 
| your horses at night and feed it out of the stable 
| the next morning. as though it had just been ta- 
| ken from the mow. Where wheat and oats have 
been threshed with a machine, the straw should |}. 
| be tramped fine by horses, the same as though 
‘the threshing was done by the tramping of the 
_ horses. J. V. Depvuy. 
Tecumsen, January 5, 1853. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Foul Meadow. Your correspondents have said 
;much about grass of different kinds; one kind 
| of grass that was valued high in New England, 
| I have not noticed any mention being made of 
by any of them; it is what the Yankees used to 
call Fowl Meadow Grass. I think it would do 
well on the low marshes here where it is too wet 
for Red Top. It used to grow a very large crop 
in New England, where the ground was covered 
| with water every spring and fall. It should not 
be cut till it is ripe enough to have some seed fall 
to seed the ground. [| have heard of a farmer in 
I}linois, that said he burnt his marsh, sowed Fowl 
Meadow seed, and he cut three tons of hay per 
acre wees, year afterward, without any failure. 
‘ours, &c., Evian Strowru1. 


[ Yes, we have many a time helped to harvest 
fowl meadow grass standing well nigh as high as 
our head, upon the old homestead in New Eng- 
land. We have no doubt it is well adapted te var 
marshes. The Messrs. Parkers, of this city will 
have the seed for sale in the spring. —Epb. ] 


ep eneteenigreene: 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Basket Willow—Cure for Dry Murrain, &c. 


Mr. Isham :—I wish to make a few inquiries 
through you or the Farmer, and answer some 
that others have made. 

Basket Willows. Where can basket willows 
be obtained, and at what price, and what is the 
‘manner of cultivation? Ihave land that it will 
:do well on I think. Where does Mr. Haynes of 
|N. Y. live? as the Farmer says that he has 
| raised it. 

Cure for Dry Murrain. One inquires in the 
| Farrer, what is the dry murrain and how 
;cured ? ‘The dry murrain is caused by the food 
| becoming baked or caked in the manifold, and 
| the passage becomes oom asa matter of course. 
if taken in time it can be cured. 

Give the animal one ounce of Balsam of Cop- 
erid, if large give a little more than an ounce, 
according to size, if that does not appease in a 
reasonable time, give another ounce, which will 
—— cure. Ina day or two, if the animal 

oes not do well, give a little more. 

I think the Farmer should be in every school, 
should be read more or less by the scholars, as 
many of them will be farmers, and can learn the 











theory while young. 
Yours, &c., BP. Foster. 























Horticulture and Ploraculture. 

The following paragraph, from the address of 8. 
F. Snow, Esy., before the Lenawee County Agricul- 
tural Society, at its late session, is deserving the 
attention of all :— 

“Jn this exhibition, this ‘Fair’ we have pleas- 
| ing evidence, that your attention to a praisworthy 
degree, has also been given to those lovely and 
twin-sister arts, Horticulture and Floriculture. 
These are indeed the hand maids of agriculture. 

The attention which has been given to these 
aforning, embellishing, and refining arts, has not 
been given without corresponding reward. And 
as we travel over the counties, and visit our towns 
and villages and as we visit the farmer’ at his 
dwelling, we find that the beautiful surroundings, 
| the sweet scented shrub, and shade trees, the fruits 
and flowers, which are seen on every hand, give 
evidence that much attention has been given to 
these arts. To the efforts of the Horticulturist and 
Floriculturist are we indebted for what contributes 
to make a landscape of Lenawee county, so beau- 
tiful and pleasing; their efforts have caused a great 
change in the aspect of thingsin this county.— 
Under their care and treatment, the face of na- 
ture has been changed and a more lovely aspect 
now greets the eye ; where once grew the thorn 
they have caused to spring up and grow, the fir 
tree. Where once grew the briar, has come up 
the myrtle. Much, as I have said, has already 
been done in this regard, in this county. but 
much more should be done. No labor is lost 
which contributes to the happiness of man or 
pleasantness ofhome—and no one will deny but 
that cultivating of fruits and flowers, the laying 
out of pleasant and tasteful walks, the growing 
of shade trees, the training of the grape, woodbine 
and honey-suckle, all tend to these ends. 

Mr. A. J. Downing in a well written article 
upon this subject, justly remarks, “many a drea- 
ry and barren prospect may be rendered inter- 
esting—many a natural or artificial deformity 
hidden, and the effects of almost every landscape 
may be improved, simply by the judicious employ- 
ment of trees. The most fertile cour.tries would 
appear but a desert without them, and the most 

icturesque scenery in every part of the globe 

as owed to them its highest charm.” It is not 
however to be expected that much of the time of 
our adu!t male population will be given to the 
cultivation of flowers. ‘The developement of 
Flora’s treasures is more especially assigned to the 
ladies, it is for them a healthy and delightful ex- 
ercise.” That they are well acquainted with 
this exercise, and take pleasure in it, “ the display 
of boquets, flowering shrubs and exotics,” as their 
systematic and tasteful arrangement on this occa- 
sion, fully demonstrates. Too much praise can- 
not be awarded to them for the interest they have 
| taken, and the labor they have expended to add 
_ beauty and elegance to this exhibition. I bespeak 
for them that consideration and respect their 
efforts demand—we should at all times encourage 
and assist our wives and daughters in the duties 
of this beautiful, this “home, sweet home” adorn- 
ing enterprise. Still it isevident from the many 
specimens of domestic manufactures here exhibit- 
ed, that they have not been unmindful of their 
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other responsible duties, From these, we have 
assurance, they have not neglected the use of the 
wheel, the loom and the needle. 

--—- 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


Orchard Planting. 


Mr. Eniror—Sinensis is yet in the forest, ma- 
king a home for himself, and frequently looks to 
the Michigan Farmer for useful information, and 
he wishes to give in return some of his experi- 
ence, which will be on arbor- culture. 

In my opinion, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the preparation of the soil before planting 
trees, in orchard preparation the soil should be 
prepared as follows : 

For Apple orchard select a clayey loam, or a 
gravelly loam, if convenient, next stake out your 
intended line of trees, then with a plow turn 
the soil from the rows six feet on each side at 
least, and drag it mellow. Then apply the plow 
the second time and turn the svi] the same as be- 
fore, having your manure ready, spread it over 
where you intend to plant; if short, drag it in, 
and plow the soil back again to its original place 
and plant your trees. ‘This is on a small scale, 
the entire orchard should be thus prepared. The 
time of raising trees, should be soon after a 
heavy rain, so that they may be drawn up with 
asmany fibres as possible. If too early for plant- 
ing, select a dry situation, and cover so as they 
will be secure from the frost. 

SINENSIS. 
a 
Sweet-and-Sour Apples. 
Crinton, Noy. 25th, 1852. 


Friend IsHamM—Being in conversation the 
other day with an old orchardist, he stated that 
art never produced an apple, part of which was 
sour, the other sweet. He said it was a freak of 
nature, and could not be accounted for. A friend 
at my elbow remarked that it could be done, 
that he had witnessed the operation, and had 
several times performed it himself— that it was 
the production of art, and that nature unassist- 
ed by art never did, and never could produce 
such a specimen of fruit. The latter opinion is 
according to my experience. In producing fruit 
of this descripticn, the buds have to be so nicely 
adjusted that when they grow, but one branc 
will be formed from the two halves. If a little 
more than half of each bud is inserted, two 
branches are formed. In either case one ma 
not grow at all, and this may have led to the dif- 
ferent opinions ccncerning the matter. Some of 
your correspondents doubtless have had experi- 
ence on this subject ; who will give us light? 
The subject in question is an interesting one, al- 
though not of very great utility. 

R. Ranvatt, Jr. 
——— 
hay Mr. Daniel Howland, of Brooklyn, Jack- 
son county, says: “I sometimes think of wri- 
ting some of my thoughts and experience in 
farming, but I think it not best to expose my- 
self.” Pshaw! write. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Apple Culture. 
TESTIMONY OF AN AGED VETERAN. 
Mr. Isuam :—Being of an advanced age,— 


employment, but to reflect on scenes that are 





' ine for the future, [ find but few books so enter 
| taining as the Miciigan Farmer. If those in 
| the prime of life wonder how a man can be in- 
| terested with a book, that, from his peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he cannot apply to practice, I have 
| to say to them, the time will soon come, when 
| they too, will feel an interest in reviewing their 
| past experiences,—comparing it with the im- 
| provements of the present, and then calculating 
| what will be the state of some future period. 

| Ihave sometimes thought I would contribute 
a mite to advance that good cause in which you 
have been so successfully engaged. But when 
I considered what vast improvements were made 
since the goosequill gave way to the pointed 
steel, | was admonished that all I could do, 
would be too far behind the times, to be of pres- 
ent use. 
the December No. of the Farmer, a remark 
| about seeding orchards, hy a momentary im- 
egg grasped the pen, to tell Col. Maynard 
ih 

| 


ow well his remarks accord with my own ex- 





| tions, was in the County of Saratoga, N. Y, 
left there an orchard of more than thirty years 
standing. In inclosing the ground to set the 
orchard, a piece was included that was already 
'seeded. After three years, it was found the trees 
on the grass ground appeared dwarfish and be- 
/came louzy, while the others were growing 
| thrifty, and the bark smooth. The grass part 
was then plowed and the whole cultivated alike 
for thirty years. But all would not equalize 
| them. ‘The trees set in the grass, remained 
smaller than the others, produced less fruit, and 
that of an inferior quality. 

| Of all grasses for an orchard, 1 have found 
clover the most pernicious. Being willing to 
allow all the merit claimed for it in any other 
situation, I am not philosopher enough to deter- 
mine why it is so injurious to an orchard. Be- 
ing too poor a swimmer to venture in deep water, 
1 leave the whys and wherefores to the schools. 
Cultivation should be continued in orchards 
till the trees become so large that they will not 
admit of plowing. Then seed with the most 
suitable kind of grass, (I would prefer white 
clover) and use it for a hog pasture. Hogs work 
under the trees for the apples, and to enjoy the 
shade, and so keep the ground loose. And by 
| rubbing them will keep the bark smooth and the 
| trees thrifty. From 170 trees, I have in one 
| year, made 100 barrels of cider, while from 10 
'to 15 hogs were running in the orchard, from 
| spring till the apples would freeze on the ground. 
Michigan will soon produce apples in abun- 

| dance, and of better uality than is found in the 
| state of New York. te will then be important to 
| know the best use that can be made of the sur- 
| plus. If I had understood this at an early day, 
| I should have saved some hundreds of dollars, 
aside from the disagreeable reflection that I was 
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having retired from business, and now having no | 


past, compare them with the present, and imag- | 


But noticing in your “ Pickings,” in| 


| perience. The scene of my agricultural opera- | 
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| helping to flood the country with an article that 
j could not fail to eg | more happiness, and 
| produce more misery than sword, famine and 
| pestilence combined. The best use | have found 
| for surplus apples. was to feed them to the hogs. 
[ have seldom realized more than six cents a 
bushel for apples manufactured into cider, but 
| for feeding hogs, I have found a bushel of apples 
at all times worth as much as a bushel of pota- 
toes. To systematize the business, the hogs 
| should run in the orchard to take the apples as 
{they drop. When gathering them in the fall, 
| they should be so assorted as to make three par- 
cels. Then by feeding the most perishable first, 
, and the most durable last, hogs may be kept on 
| apples eight months out of twelve. 
| WDraming. If you ever hear from me again, 
it may be on the subject of draining land; glan- 
icing from ancient Egypt down to the present 
| day, and over all countries where draining has 
| been practiced, I believe its warmest advocate 
| has never rated its advantages too high. But 
| notwithstanding the astonishing improvements 
‘recently made in the art, 1am of opinion there 
| is yet something wanting to bring the subject 
| home, so as to meet the wants of Michigan far- 
; mers. ‘This peninsula is of peculiar structure. Dry 
| land is interspersed with marshes of the richest 
| bottoms, which renders it most susceptible of 
|improvement by draining. Many have under- 
taken it, while but few are satisfied with the 
| results, some say their marshes are materially in- 
|jured by it. Thisis no argument against the 
j utility of judicious draining, but only shows a 
want of judgment or experience in the plan.— 
'The best method of draining farms is one that 
for cheapriess, is fitted to the means of the 
| Michigan farmer, and will afford a fair percent- 
| age profit from the beginning. 
| Aslhave had some experience in draining, 
| perhaps I may hereafter present a treatise on the 
| subject. 

Let every farmer picture to himself the happy 
state of our country at some future day when 
agriculture shall have approximated more and 
more to a perfect system ;—may the best talents 
be devoted to this end. A. IsBELL. 

Howe 1, Livineston Co: 


[By all means give us your experie.ce in 
draining,—it is just what we want.—Ep. | 


For tne Michigan Farmer. 


Cherry Trees. 


I presume some of your readers have attempt- 
ed the cultivation of the better varieties of cher- 
| ries in this State, without experiencing much dif- 
‘ficulty in preventing the loss of their trees from 
| the bursting of the bark. Have any of them 
| tried the experiment, to any great extent, of 
pealing off the outer bark, and if so, what was 
the result ? And as this dificulty arises without 
doubt, from a too thrifty growth of the trees, 
would not an easy, foals aud effectual remed 
be to seed down the cherry orchard.and keep it 
in grass? Or would this diminish the size and 
quality of the fruit as well as the growth of, the 
trees ¢ T. M. Coorey. 

Adrian, Dec. 13, 1852. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


Smoking and Preserving Hams, 





Mr. IsHam.—I have noticed both in the Michi- | 


| land, that the part turned by the Michigan was 
much lighter and softer than the part turned by 
the common plow. J run last week three or four 
| furrows across this land, and found the sod much 


gan Farmer, and I think in the Northern Farmer | more rotten where the Michigan than where the 
and Genesee Farmer too, very good receipts for cu- | other plow was used. 


ring hams, and different ways are recommended for Joun Brooks. 


| keeping them after they are cured and smoked, | Princeton. Dec. 14, 1852. 


Pe 
‘or the Michigan Farmer. 


Domestic Cabbage 


which latter used to be more difficult for me to do, | 
than the curing process. I have packed them in | 
oats, and kept the flies from them, but they would | 
mould, I have kept them in brine, but they would! Grate a turnip on a coarse grater and fry the 
get too salt; for several years we have used a very | Same as cabbage, except with less cooking, and 
simple method of treatment, which we like better | if you had as bad luck with cabbage as we have 
than any former process, viz: When we get the this year, you will say it is worth trying. 

hams and shoulders smoked to a light brown color, | Baperr. 
(for we dont like them turned black by smoking) | 


we take them out of the smoke-house, and with | 
| 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


: ‘ A Question Answered. 
the pepper box give them a thorough basting with | 


, . Sauine, Dec. 1852 
black pepper (which for us does not hurt their fla- | ? j 
yon ays ealey ay | Frienp lsHam—As myself and several others 


vor) and then I hang them up to the beam in my |aihho.. ave anbetbers. tn: the Michigan Farmer, 
corn-house over head, out of the way, where it iS have had a small agricultural paper sent to us 
dry and airy, and we have never hada fly touch from Detroit, I wish to know whether you have 
one that was thus treated, though we have some-| any connection with said paper, or whether you 
times had the good luck to have one stay there! have authorized the use of your subscription 


through tie heat of summer. ooks! Isaac Exiiort. 
James AupRIcH, 
Nizes, January 12th, 1855. 
[Write again.—Ep. } 
a 
‘Uncle Aaron’s Plow.” 


We take the following from the Boston Culti- 
vator, of January 15th. 


THE PROUTY AND MEARS MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 


Messrs Eprrors :—I purchased last April of 
Messrs Prouty & Mears, a Michigan double plow, 
and during the season gave it a trial. I am so 
much pleased with its work, that it will hereaf- 
ter supercede with me the use of the common 
sod-plow for breaking up grassland. It divides 
the furrow-slice horizontally, the forward plow 
turning the sod, the after one lifting the soil and 
throwing it upon the sod, leaving the land in a 
light, friable state, pervious to air, and in the 
best condition for sabekaaint harrowing or hoe- 
ing. | planted potatoes after this plow, and 
found the saving of time in cultivating between 
the rows and hoeing to be an item worth no- 
ticing. I also plowed two acres of grass-land, 
one-half with the common sod, and one-half with 
the Michigan, manured the whole equally, and 
sowed oats. After spending oxe-quarter more 
time in harrowing the part plowed with the com- 
mon sod-plow, I found it impossible to cover the 
oats and manure so wellas on the part plowed 
by the Michigan. The consequence was, the 
oats where the Michigan was used came up bet- 
ter, and produced a larger crop, than on the part 
where the common sod plow was used, In Se 
tember [invited two of my neighbors to walk 
over the land and mark the difference, if they 
could perceive any. They did so, and marked 
the land within two feet of the line between the 
two plows. It was evident, by the tread of the 


Yours truly, 





The Reason Why. 


There are certain Agricultural papers, casterly, 
| which will never forgive us for the encroachments 
| we have made upon their circulation in this State, 
‘andj in which consequently we never expect to see 

anything from the’Micuican Farmer. At the 
gameftime, one of these quotes the stupidest things 
| imaginable from another" source, to answer a pur- 
| pose, Which is pretty well understood here. 
ae Saree 
Back Numbers. 

We have printed a large surplus of the January 
and February numbers of the Farmer, in the ex- 
pectation that they will be taken up by subscri- 
bers yet tofcome in. 


| 
“ 


<< 





Corroborative. 
As the account we gave in our last, of the 
farming operations of Col. Rose of Laporte, may 
seem to some to be almost incredible, we make the 


| following corroboratory quotation from the last 


Laporte Commercial Times. The error we have 
corrected in another place, was of course well un- 
derstood there :— 


“The Micnicgan Farmer for January comes 
to us with its usual rich variety of useful and 
entertaining matter. Ourown beautiful county 
receives a very complimentary notice, and 
high ecomiums are passed upon the extended and 
successful agricultural operations of our towns- 
man, D. G, Rose. The farmers in our county, 
should all subscribe to this excellent periodical.— 
General Orr, and Wm. J. Walker, are both au- 
thorized to reccive subscribers.” 





























MIC CHIGAN 





Premiuuns, 


Take notice, that for the largest list of subscribers 
for the next volume of the Micaican Farmer, at 75 
cents each, we will give ten dollars in cash, the five 
Jast volumes of the same, half bound, and the Editor's 
Travels in the East, in two volumes, 

For the next largest number, at the same price, six 
dollars in cash, the five last volumes of the Farmer 
and the two volumes of the Editor’s Travels in 
the East. 

For thirty names at seventy-five cents each, the 
five last volumes of the Farmer, and the two volumes 
of the Editor's Travelsin the Kast. 

For twenty names at the same price, two back 
volumes of the Farmer, and the two volumes of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East, 

For fifteen names at the same price, one back 
volume of the Farmer, and the two volumes of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East. 

Fer ten subscribers at 80 cents each, we will give 
the two volumes, and for five, one volume of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East, or of the Micitean 
FARMER. 

The pay to be invariably in advance, except in 
cases where the agents become responsible for its 
ortheoming s soon, 





TABL E OF CONT ENTS. 
Page.| 
33 To the ladies, kindness, 
34 Old Pone, Draining, 
45! Plant trees, oul meadow, 
36 Grape Culture, Scions, Porter 58 
y 


England, its position, 
Improving a Peat Moor, 
Water Meadows, 

French Agriculture, 

Use of Lime. varieties of 
wheat, Potatoe cisease, 
Fish culture, Terriers, 

Vegetable Ph iology. 

N. Y. & Michigan Pa 


| Raising beets, 
37 Orc hard piunting, sweet and 
58 sour apples, 
rs, 39 Deep ploughing, ) 
Cut & wire worms, / rt School 41 Cedar posts, wintering stock, 
wad Mime Carrotsfor Coif | | Murain, 8 
| 42 Preparing flower beds, 
shoe buying, fowls. roads, 4} Tavning under clover, rolling. 
The University, 
| Normal School, 
| In search of a wife, Butter, 


Receipts for the Michigan Famer. 
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45 Breaking eclts, defective soils, 54 
45, Apple and Cherry culture, 61 


FROM JANUARY Ist TO JAN. 


A. G. Fas tna + $27; Wm. Falmer, 9 W.J. Walker, 12; James 
Forre Cl C. Swift, 6,75; Agur Curtiss, 1; G. W. Cowles, 1; 
35 A. Ali ena Is Geo. W. Osburn, 8; Peter Miller, 
7} vin Cadwe .D: W, Paylor3; Samuel EK. Smith, 2; Hiram 
i, Eldre dd, 1; Jas, - cc 4; Newton & Shalom, 10; © Banca re Dd. 
Boldman, 1; J. 8. Bagg, 1; 0. Davy. 4 A. R. Weston, 1; A. Me- 
Dougall, 1; J. V. ‘one dis 1: A. Huntly, 2; 8 Walker, ee "A. O, 
Waterman, 5; KE. Mayhew, 2; C. Clark, & 3. “Johnson, 1; W. Butts, 
25 Wm. Vaughn, 4; C. Quick, 11,25; EL. ‘Sellick, 11.25; W. M. Shaw 
; A. Lothrop, 1; M. ee. Howell if; Geo. W. Ke »ynolds, 1; Lyman 
Benne ott, 8,25; H. F. Baker, 1; V iL G Gregory, 74¢; Jolin Fuller. 4; 
Geo, Luther, 825, E.H. Johnson, 5; G. W. McAllister, 125, Geo. & 
sare 4,80; V _ Donne} A Rudimand 1; Dr. A. FE, Leete 
6 J.C Atherton. 1: , B, Dibble, 13s HB. mith, 11,75: Ell 
ri} eA Goble.1; W. R. Gates, 225 GY r.3E. Judson, 
3; A. Goble, 3; G, Taney, 220 2,25; John Lather, se ri i 
Tinothy Battle 1: D. Mills 3 125 E, Ingersoll 4; 0. H. 
ret Tenbrock, 14; D. Williams; 1; J. V. Depuy, 4 ee Newk or 
3; M. Goodale, 1; Sgnestioner, 9; Anson Braman, 1; W. Yerkes, 1; 
R. SV aru 75c; Moses 8. Gleason, 3; R. Randall, 320; B, A. Cut: 
Bless 226 ¥. Hi. Johsom, & John Evans, 1; W. A 
i James Cowen, 1; aM 


A. ‘Gagan ee Oren pa Y Win. M. Ax: 
; J. Loveland, 5; A. 8. Pearsall, 7c; KO. 
s Je Trowbridge, I; F.C, Tanner, 4; Ww 
Randall, 4; A. &; J. B. Tanner, 1 H C. Hampton, 2; John 
Lowry, 2. 2 ; 2; Isaac Pullen, 2; Isaac Da Je, 1; P. Mar- 
latt, 43; 'f. Johnson, 10; W mW hite, 1; Justus Gage, o: J: ihn Steven- 
son. 10,25; ©. B. Turner, 4; James Aldrich, 7,50; Ag bell Beach, & 
Thos mas Chamberiin, ¢; Hien. Win. Sprague, 1; Beba Murphy, 1; 
F. Kennedy, 18 W. Ll. Webb, 2; John Late, 5; If, Jolinson, 5 L. 
F, Chis ise, z A. G, Eastman, & W. H. Pattison, th Stephen Dex- | 
14.95; L. O. Hi: ummiond, 42 20: L. Emery. 1: R, B. Perry, 4.50; J. 
Ford, }: ir’ ‘4. Armstrong, J: Daniel Cook. ; John Milham. & John 
B. Ide, 3; Backus Fox, _ muel Woe drift, 3 a Roge vs & Doolit- 
ges ; ‘T. W. Thompson 2; B. M. Newkirk, 3; A. Me Dougall, 8; A. | 
» Dean, 10; D. R. Rose, 1; Geo. Redfeld 1; L. Watke or, 1K RK. P. 
ason, 2; &. BP. i arris, &; e B. Cahart, 1; G, Lacy, L 75; ¥. Hem: 
ingw: iy, 2 Tibb Byington, 2; Joseph Gilman, i 25; 
J. oS. Robinson, 6 K, i cf Manat EK. Hall, i: D. Griffiths, 3: W. 
Buckingham, 1; A. Neal, 1; A. R, Tiffany, 7, "50; John C, Kinne y, 
%; Allen Atkins, 1; L. Ewell, 2; 8, H. Ludiow, 3 7; Geo, H. Ked- 
zie, 5; G. W. Lee, 2; J. H. Clowes, 2 2; O. Hampton, 2; E M,. Kings- 
be ary D, Stuart, 1; A. Stewart, 1; Hiram Eldred, 1; UL. Green, 1 
3; D. W. Arbor, 5 50; Asa U, Sutton, 5 5 && G. Burnet, 1; PB. Cook, | 


H. va. & w ee 
ford, 80; Henry Weed, 
Briggs, 4 & Z. 3 M, M 





Wuolesale 
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; W. Be ndle, 1; 5 Paspons, 1; A. 5. Leete, 3; E. Barnard, 3; G. W. 
Beoseda E 25; G. H. Rowe, 7; E. A. Kingsbury, 4 5; A. id Bing- 
ham, 1; It, KR. ee :L. O. Hammond, 4 40: 'D. Rerry 2 Robe 
ert Battister. yi . R. Lo M, 2; J. He Lund, 2 2; ‘Ww. Beekley, 2; E. 
Warner, 1; E. Johnson, 11; E W, Bene way, 2; Jnmes Win- 
ters, 5; J. F. Rishow Fredevick, Sr: ith, 7 7 50; Benj. Davis. 5; J. 
A. Re ynolds, 3 3; 8. B. Sputford, 3; F. A. Kennedy. 6; Franci8 Rey- 
nolds, 3; Hiram Tuthill. 1; Joab Bigelow, 1; Wm. Vaughn, 2 25; 
John Porter, 4 80; ‘I. Kingsworth, 9 OU. 


Tue Marxers.—As will be seen by our Price 


Current, there is still an upward tendency 
prices. Pork bears an extraordinary price, cor- 
pared with former years. <A lot of 20 hogs, ave 
aging a trifle over 800 pounds each, was sold here 
recently by our friend U, C, Sutten, of Tecumseh, 
for $6.90 per hundred. Four hundred hogs of 
which class were some of his, bring $7. 
Detroit Prices Current. 
$ 200 Fggs....@ doz 
Hides dry... 
Calf skins dry * 
4 te 450) Tallow tried 
56 Wheat......# bu 
ui Onions.....  * 


Cranberries 
75, Buckwheat. ? 100 


in 


“ 


Barley....... 2a 
HOgS....44.. : 100 tes 5 50@ 650) Ind an meal 
5 400@ 5 0) Lar | (retail) @ 

9 50@10 00) Honey 
1s | Apples, dried,@ bu 
Peaches 
|C lover seed.. 
| | Pine lunsbe zi, clear, 


Pork mess.. 
Mw hite Kish.; 


“ 


8 UI 
8 
5 


00 
00 
12 
o7, Bill eng 
| llooring.. 
i | Poapetes. « 
40 Lat 
Gael Var.. 
Water Lime, 
12). Wood, 
20; Brooms, 
73} 


JE NNESS & MATHE R, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN CROCKERY, China and 
GlatS’ Ware, Brittania Ware, Table Cutlery, Lamps and Look. 
es, ‘Tea ‘Trays, Waiters, and Burning Fluid, sold 
and retail, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

BUOKS AND STATIONERY. 

RIC MOY NDS & BACKUS would call the attention of their 
frie uds and the public to their Jarge and well selected stock of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
which have been selected with great care, both as to quality 
and price, which we now offer at as low rates as can be sold 

in this market, 

Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish 
Counties and Banks, Merchants and Shippers, Lawyers and 
Doctors, Mechanics and Farmers with every style of Paper 
and Blank Books required to conduct their respective bus- 
iness. 

We have increased our material and facilities for binding 
Music, Periodicals. Miscellaneous and Old Books. All work 
done promptly, and with neatness surpassed by none. 

RICHMONDS & BACKUS. 
Desnoyers’ block, cor. Jeff. ave and Bates st. 


~ WILSON? 8 CORN AND COB MILLS. 
WILSON’S PREMIUM CORN AND COB MILLS. The 
subscriber would again inform Farmers, Millers and all in- 
terested in this matter, that he still manufactures the above 
Mills, for reducing with great despatch ears of corn into suit- 
able meal or provender for feeding Hogs, Sheep, Horses, and 
horned Cattle. The balance Wheel constitutes a superior 
Also, he manufactures to order, for Millers, a Breaker, to 
break with despatch ears of corn sufficiently fine to be re- 
I invite the attention of Feeders and Millers to the above 
Mills. believing they will stand approved in xeVeRY RESPECT 
by the inspector. J. 1. WILSON, 
Wilson's Temperance Jackson, Mich. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES F on SALE. 

20,000 Veach trees of one and two year’s growth from the 
bud, 30.000 Appels ; two thousand Cherry ; three thousand 
Dwarf Pears, cach containing all the most estecmed varieties, 
and of large size. Also Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &e,  Thir- 
ty thousand Seeding Silver Maples of one and two years’ 
growth ; also a large qu untity of Deciduous and Evergreen 
ornamental trees of large size 

Persons residing at the South and West should send their 
orders early. Catalogues with prices annexed will be sent to 
all applicants, post- -paid, ISAAC PULLEN. 

Kington, New Jersey, dan, 8, 1852. 
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HOLMES &CO., 

OFFER for Sale at the lowest Prices, Brocha Long and 
Square Shawis. of various grades, Scotch, Empire. and Bay 
State Mills Long and Square Shawls, a great variety of pat- 
terns and qualities. Also, Misses Bay State Long Shawls. 

Rich 4-4 Brocade Silks. the most beautiful goods ever of- 
fered for enle in this city; also Rischoff's and other approved 
styles of Black Silks. French Merinos of various grades, iu 
every fashionable color. 

4-4 Colored Mantilla Velvets, in choice colors, all Wool Pe- 
lisse Cloakings. all Wool Delaines and Cashmeres. Plain De- 
Laines in every color, 

Low-priced DeLaines in great variety, and the mort com- 
plete assortment of Dy y Goods generally. to be fouud in any 
stock in the United States. without regard tolocality. jan. 


PARISCLOAKS, MANTILLAS AND MILLINERY. 

HOLMES & Co, are prepsred to receive orders for manufac- 
turing Cloaks, Mantillas. Visettes, Sucks, Bonnets, Hoods, and 
all fancy articles in the Miliiuery line in the latest and inost 
approved styles. Our patterns are of the latest importation. 
and our stock of Materials and Trimmings excels anything of 
the kind west of New York in quality and variety, consisting 
in part of 

Bonnet Satins. do. Velvets. Uncut do.. Knotted Silks, Flor- 
ence Silks, Gros DeNap. Mareline, &e. 
Plumes, Artificials, Feathers. &c. 
lisse Cloth, Satins and fine colored Flanneis for Sacks and 
Coatecs. 

A large stock of Ready make Bonnets and Cloaks constant- 
ly on hand, at wnolesale and retail. 

Milliners will find it to their advantage to examine our 
stock. ns they will find it to contain every article needed for 
mannfacturing, at prices fully as low as they ean be purchased 
in New York. FREE STONE STORE, 100 Wood'd ave, jan. 


PARIS CLOAKS, SACKS, MANTILLAS. _ 


HOLMES & Comrany, Woodward Avenue, are now offering 
the largest and most splendid assortment of Cloaks. Sacks 
and Mantillas of their own as well as of Paris Manufacture, 
ever offered in this city, These garments are made from 
Cloth, Velvet. Silk and Merino, and for style and finish are 
fully equal to anything of the kind to be found in New York 
and Boston, Those made under our supervision. will bear a 
favorable comparison with our Paris pattern garments. 

In the assortment will be found the following popular and 
much admired patterns. 

Princess Vasa. Talma. New York, Eureka, Alboni, Sac Chi- 
nois, Richlieu. Mantalet a Gilet. 

Plates and garments of the above styles can be seen at our 
Cloak and Shawl department. 

Orders will be taken for the manufacture of any of the 
above styles. Prices will be found as low as those of any 
Cloak and Mantilla establishment in the Atlantic cities, jan. 


fs FALL JOBBING TRADE. 


HOLMES & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Staple and 
Faney Dry Goods, and also, Millinery Goods, Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Clothing and Tailor’s Trimmings. have in 
store and are daily receiving the largest and most comprehen- 
sive Stock west of Boston and New York, and fully equal to 
the first class Jobbing Houses of those cities. 

Our facilities for purchasing are the same as those possessed 
by the Eastern Jobbers, having a resident New York partner 
whose time is devoted to this end. Our prices will be found 
to bear a favorable comparison with any House in the Union. 

We invite the attention of Merchants of Michigan, Nor- 
thern Indiana. Eastern Illinois, aud Northern Canada to an 
examination of our stock. Detroit, January 1853. 


GOLD PENS, &C. 
Bay RECEIVED 1st Premium Ohio State Fair. Sept. 17, 
1862. also. 1st Premium Michigan State Fair, Sept. 24, 1852, 
by CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


MANTFACTURER of Superior Diamond Pointed Gold Pens, 
Damaged Pens re-pointed. Also damaged Watches and Jew- 
elry, repaired by a superior workman, and the work warran- 
ted. Detroit, January 1853. 


HAT STORE. 

ARMSTRONG’S HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, No. 59. 
Woodward Avenue (between the Presbyterian Church and 
Jefferson Avenue, sign of the Big Hat. Detroit.) Dealer in 
Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Umbrellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, 
Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage ef Farmers and 
others coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap 
as any other establishment west of New York, 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. Orders for any style of Hat or Cap 
promptly attended to. sa Regalias and Jewels of the dif- 
ferent orders constantly on hand.~@\ 








MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Corded Silks. Ribbons, | 
Also, Mantilla Velvets, Pe- | 
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AREHOUSE. 
PREMIUM Hay. Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters, of 8 differ- 


| ent sizes, cutting from 3-4 to11-2inchin length. For sale 
by D. 0. & W. %. PEMFIELD, Detroit Agricul’l Warehouse. 





COKN SITELLLRS. We have on hand the Yankee Corn 
| Sheller, the Southern do., Clinton do., and a small hand Corn 
| Sheller, price $2.50 all for sale by D. 0. & W.8. PENFIELD. 
| PLOWS! PLOWS! PLOWS! We are now prepared to 
furnish all orders for Plows of Starbuck’s celebrated Plows 
of Seveu sizes, also his new pattern called the Trojan Plow, of 
2 sizes Nos.4 & 5, Also all the new Patterns of Ruggles, 
Nourse. Mason & Co., which have given the best of satisfac- 
tion and are warranted todo good work, comprising in all 
| some 20 varieties of Plows, for sale at reduced prices, at whole- 
sale or retail by D. O.& W.8, PENFIELD, at the Detroit 
Agricultural Warehouse, jan. 1853 


CHURNS! CHURNS! We have a supply of the Ther- 
mometer Churns, 04 six sizes from 21-2 to 14 1-2 Gallons.— 
Alro Tallinghast Churus, of 2 sizes, of wood and stone, which 
took the First Premium at our State Fair in 1851, and the 
Tnermometer the First in 1852. For sale by 

D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, Detroit Agricul’1 Warehovse. 





SMITH’S Ventilatiag Smut Machine. These Machines are 
warranted by the inventor to excel all others in use, and to 
give perfect satisfaction. The prices vary according to size 
and capacity. For sale by D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 





| ~ IRON Meat Cutters, for cutting Sausage Meat or Mineing 
| for Pies. Also Sausage Stuffers. a very superior article. For 
sale by D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. jan. 


Cuarves ©, TyLer. 
SMITH & TYLER, 


MANUFACTURERS and Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Rubbers 
and Findings, Corner of Woodward Avenue and Larned 
Street, Detroit Mich. 

We intend to have on hand at all times a full and complete 
assortment of goods in our line, both of our own and eastern 
manufaeture. 

Mr. Smith gives his personal attention to all work of our 
own make, and we use the best leather to be had in the mar- 
ket, & therefore believe there is not better work made in the 
State than we are getting up. 

We invite all wishing to purchase Boots and Shoes to ex- 
amine our Stock and prices before buying elsewhere, as we 
shall use our best endeavors to give entire satisfaction. 

Remember our stand is corner of Woodward Avenue and 
Larned Street. SMITH & TYLER. 


fess CLOTHING STORE. Pir: 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, Dealers in Clothing. wholesale and 
for the Million, keep constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready made Clothing as may be found west of New York.— 
Being of Philadelphia manufacture, .and well suited for this 
market. they are prepared to sell at low priccs, at wholesale 
or in quantities to suit purchasers, They beg leave to call 
attention to their New Cloth Ware room, (second story) 
French, Belgian. English and American Cloths. Cassimeres 
and trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings. making the best 
assorted stock of those goods to be found west oi Buffalo; for 
sale wholesale or made to order at their Custom Department. 
where every satisfaction as to fit, style. &c., is warranted, and 
at reasonable prices, EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 61 Wood’d ave. 


“FARMER'S GROCERY, PROVISION AND SEED 
STORE 


Josern Situ. 








CHAMP & BRISTOL, formerly Chas. L. Bristol, corner of 
Jefferson Avenue and Cass street, have made arrangements 
with one of the largest and best Seed Stores in Western New 
York, and are constantly supplied with Fresh and Choice Gar- 
den and Fruit Seeds which are Warranted Fresh and of this 
last years’ growth. 64 Jeff. Avenue, corner Cass strecet, 

A rare chance is now offered to the Farmers of Michigan 
to get reliable seeds. an, 








@ Micnican Farmer, monttly, single copies, one dollar ; 
clubs of 5 to 15 80 cts each; 15 and upwards, 75 cents cach, 
Advdrtising, $12 per annum, per one folio. Published by 
W. Istana, Detroit. 























